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Politics and economy . . . financial 
rocks ahead . . . the outlook for | 
business ... labor at war. 








POLITICS IS TO be guiding influence in 
White House and Congress moves, 


New talk of economy fits this pattern. So 
does decision not to press for new taxes, 

Forthcoming argument over raising of the | 
present $45 billion debt limit will be more 
in the same mold. 

Actually: Anything other than a paper 


demonstration of Government economy is 
remote. Chance of avoiding an eventual sharp 
increase in taxes is next to nothing, if future 
fnancial trouble is to be avoided. Either 
the debt limit will be raised before another 
year is out or some subterfuge will be de- 
vised to meet an inevitable deficit. 
Approaching party nominating conventions 
and approaching months when a national 
ipaign must be fought are to force a 
change of method and of emphasis in national 





affairs. 
= . . ° fos 
. Mr. Roosevelt is directing his strategy 
H toward attempted party harmony and toward 


avoidance of the fights he once courted. 
* * * 

Period ahead will provide no opportunity 
to place a rosy hue on Federal finances. 

Any uncolored estimate of Federal Govern- 
ment spending for the year that begins next 
July 1 will disclose a minimum figure of $9.2 
to $9.3 billion. 

Any uncolored estimate of Government in- 
come for the same period will disclose a 
maximum figure of $6.5 billion. 

Result: A continued annual deficit of 
near $3 billion is very probable, with no end 
to that deficit now in sight. Only a broad 
and sustained prosperity would alter the 
outlook under the existing tax system. 

* # +. 

An early 1940 set-back in industry is an 
increasingly likely prospect. 

Industrial production in November at 124- 
125 on the FRB index is equal to the all-time 
high established in 1929. At an estimated 
index will set 
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. nu = JOT since Juljus Caesar, in the year 46 B. C.j-+ off ' + have Governors in the past conformed to the re een elit tintin 
Present recovery is showing definite mal- and Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582, began | Association has estimated that from 12 to 15 | President’s proclamation. , Pp tee f ++. WOr 
adjustments. For example: Steel consum- | playing with days and weeks has there been | percent of the entire annual nusiness of retail | That many of the State Executives consider at sea. 
e | : : : . | such excitement and confusion over the calen- | stores is handled during that period. the tradition of the Thanksgiving date more 
ing industries show no such sensational rise : de tn ; nie f | 
in activity as that reflected in steel produc- | dar as there was last Thursday when 81,473,000 | In light of the causes and results of the | sacred than the tradition of following the | 
_ tion, Inventory accumulation is large. | Americans devoured Thanksgiving tu rkeys, | change; President Roosevelt’s action—which | President is evident from their recent actions LL Americans gave thanks last week that 
alll Out of that eiiundion is expected a turn in | while 8,099,000 more devoured the first of two might be called an economic interpretation of | and statements. For example, Governor Lev- their country was still at peace, but 
January that will carry the index down to | turkeys, and the remaining 39,685,000 devoured | history—has proved one thing at least: Thanks- | erett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, who led the | they divided upon official manifestations of 
about 120, to be followed by a further set- not at all but tightened their belts waiting for | giving today is a far cry from the harvest cele- New England revolt, declared that the day was | Thanksgiving. 
back carrying it down to 105-110 early in the | November 30. ___ | brations of the Fiz: ~s at Plymouth; it is more set apart to give thanks to God, “and net for President Roosevelt and 26 States cele- 
second 1940 quarter. As a result of President Roosevelt’s surprise than a matter of turkeys; it is a national in- the inauguration of Christmas shopping. brated the traditional holiday a week ahead 
Some Government forecasters expected an | fiat—first announced at Campobello in late stitution fraught with y:odern-day social com- All kinds of words, wit and wisdom, from | of schedule—three of them are observing 
even more sharp decline back to a definite | August—advancing Thanksgiving from the last plications and economic impiiections. fiery gubernatorial outcries to violent anti- | two Thanksgivings—but the rest of the 
depression range. Thursday in November to the next to last, all | THE GOVERNORS DISAGREE New Deal jokes, have been left in the wake of | land will wait until next Thursday to give 
For 1940 as a whole the prospect is for a the United States is divided into three parts. Soon after Mr. Rocsevalt@ntiinal etat ; the Thanksgiving Day issue. The town of | official thanks. 
Slightly better Jevel of activity than in the | As shown by the Pictogram above, one part, the State Depaxteiast which oH setieiin ’ | Plymouth, Mass., where Thanksgiving origi- Divided celebrations served merely to 
recovery year 1937, if a moderate volume of | 63 per cent of the Nation on a population basis, | pene ‘seule agbhie I Prodkieiitie] sid — nated, capped the climax recently when it in- double the measure of thanksgiving for 
war orders develops. | celebrated Thanksgiving last week on Nov. 23; | tone teat little time in psinaeaitilie v nat Oe vited Mr. Roosevelt to attend its traditional | national blessings, but other divisions gave 
Prospect of early peace between the AFL | __ the second part, 31 per cent of the Nation, will | Chief es oh Gal “9 ly i Nov. 30 ceremonies. The White House an- | less cause for thanks. 
| and CIO is small. | celebrate the day on Nov. 30; and the third | th 2 adeaet “ty PrOpOees eer ect opty a swered that because of a “tentative engage- | 
: ape Poe e District of Columbia and the territories be- ‘ ” ' | MORE LABOR TROUBLES 
White House conferences, anti-trust at- | part, 6 per cent of the Nation, will kill two birds longing to the United States. Only-by traditi ment already made” the President could not | kasi a 
tacks, threats of unfriendly Congress action, | with one stone by celebrating on both days. " pa See = but that he hoped the holiday | on pertain catyp oe yeoteeny: aa 
are designed to frighten labor into agree- Ieee _| would be a “success.” Mr. Roosevelt had his > ; ee) 
ment. ’ ’ | THE LINE-UP OF THE STATES | || TITLE REGISTERED U, 8. PATENT OFFICE || | own Thanksgiving last Thursday in Warm | AFL and the CIO, and this division brought 
However, issues that keep the two labor | The geograpl.:cal line-up on the Thanks- | | Springs, Ga. | = thanks from Elliott Roosevelt, the ale 
groups apart are deep-seated; cannot well | giving Day issue finds 23 States and the Dis- | News. VAS | Governors have not been the only people to pit meg tha the International Ladies 
be resolved under existing circumstances. | trict of Columbia marking the holiday known | brood in confusion as a result of the change. a eniages who urged a united and 
Questions involved concern principles of | to “Wall Street Tories” as Franksgiving on | Gridiron coaches and college athletic boards | more eeepenerers sanee movement. 
organization—craft or industrial—centers of | Nov. 23, and 22 States independently sticking Export Trade Dilemma ..... eecee a | have had to ask themselves what would happen | Detroit's Thanksgiving was marred by the 
Control—whether by AFL or CIO leaders. | to the last-Thursday-in-November tradition, and | Neutrality: Gains and Losses ..... 3 | to the multi-million-dollar Thanksgiving Day | continued strike in Chrysler plants and a 
Apparently the most that may be looked | _ three States solving the problem by proclaim- The Nation’s “M 7 ai | football industry, farmers and poultry dealers corporation demand that the clo cease 
for is some over-all federation that might | ing both days. The line-up is as follows: | || ae arket Basket” ... 3 | have had to overstuff their turkeys in a hurry, toqahapen from peseting ergenising setts 
Provide machinery for adjusting disputes be- | Noy. 23 States: California, Delaware, Geor- | || The Washington Week ....... ... 5. || | upset school masters have had to rearrange ties among foremen. 
_— rival unions. | gia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, | Price-Fixing: Evil or Benefit? ..... 5 their vacation schedules. The ae no definite 
growing sentiment is noted within the Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New é promise from the , but organized fore- 
hninteenaaioen to provide some governmental Jersey, New York, orth Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pro and Con of National Issues oee 6 WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN men in an AFL union brought to the CIO 
Supervision over unions through required Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Why No Peace for Labor ........ 7 | Historically, Thanksgiving Day has had an a Circuit Court victory. Upheld by the 
adherence to minimum standards. | Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and the More Crops—More Subsidies 8 erratic career, see-sawing across the calendar. | Court was the Labor Board ruling which 
s a ‘ | District of Columbia. | “United Stat Ee — 10 Ever since that historic event in Plymouth in | invalidated an AFL closed-shop contract 
War in Europe is increasingly serious. Nov. 30 States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, va a eee 1623, when, “after the harvest, Governor Brad- | with thy Serrick Coopacninne ¢ a 
American neutrality policy is to have two Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- Strategy of the War ....... +++ 10 ford serine - nneige ech to shoot game to fur- wie wrens company Sorenien Setpay 99 
longer-range effects not expected by Con- | tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, | Politics: “Advance Guard” .......11 — whyored nae os Danas ster te eres sats e 
gress: (1) That policy is opening the way | Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North | Trend of Business 12 : be pared nye vl Sormal thanksgiving _Cegaeiees MG? Gene een 1088 Sy ae va 
‘0 ruthless methods of shipping destruction | Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Da- Ee > iy Rain: : , ave. Neen cam - the United States en every | tice pyperenens eee SS eee 
with assurance that American rights will not kota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Can Deficit Be Cut? ............ 13 Gay at the week, it — weeks of the year. ante = ated incur tara o 
|| Jf jeopardized; (2) that policy is opening | Noy, 28 and Nov. 80 States: Colorado, Maine, | — rine tn Seemann Wes mntene | sins Soe eat unas inde Oe 
| | “ way to ruthless treatment of shipping and Texas. Governor W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas Also In This Is : ; cs “ 3 : ae oa are || | Se ee es S % wh 
| * other neutrals by Britain and Germany. | first thought of the idea of pleasing everybody ; aw — eer pea press — — erneet cometene, Bi The hy etter fae President had omen tis 
| | Present mine attack on British shipping Maine and Colorado did so for legal reasons. Cunclicn af the Wak zn ~ — <4 pew: sepia ee saa the leet Thanksgiving turkey, he hinted from Warm 
7 much more serious than appears on the As President Roosevelt stated in August, his : : apa ay in: ae er, propanty to be in keep- Springs, Ga., that Congress might well con- 
“triace. German objective is to try to force _ Se te ee ad a | Should There Be a Nati | ing with the provision in the prayer book of the sider some special taxes on “war profits” in 
7 ge J y ~~ | action was in accordance with requests which ariona P seal Epis al Ch . . aces ‘ lh. : 
| | we British to attack on land and in the air. |}... been made to him continually for the last | | Health Department? . 4 perenne Ryencepe: Shae Ameen whist order to pay for national defense. This 
| | eee i 5 ig ; se had appointed that day. hint followed a statement from Mississippi's 
| | six years. Storekeepers, retailers and other The Government's B : During the 19 - _ oe - "i aa bs rigs 
Vv ig: ureaus: gz 19th century, for 35 years, Mrs. Senator Harrison that no tax bill was con- 
| | business men have argued that Thanksgiving By Rep. Emanuel Celler 8 Sarah J. Hale, a prominent editor of the time, templated this year 
| ws > roth! 9 ae . — oar neon Th RFC’ “ng campaigned for the last Thursday in November, } This, in turn, was followed by statements 
el . st ities call ; rome ‘Ties ; ks viv; t a | y tmi cnram ian» 9 dent Lincoln formalized the tradition by proc- ministration could not lift the national debt 
— AN OlVdsne } generally reckoned irom anksgiving to Vec, ee see 7 ——— lamation. | [Continued on Page 3.2 
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News 
within the 


News 


THILE one half the nation is still eat- 
ing turkey hash, the other half is 
getting ready to carve the bird. Now 
this business of holidays, particularly 
the Thanksgiving holiday, means much 
to American business. And that is what 
this article shows, among other interest- 
ing facts. 


EXPORT TRADE DILEMMA..... p. 2 

This nation’s export trade program 
was bound to feel the impact of the 
European war... but as this article 
clearly reveals ... many of the impacts 
are only just now being viewed in the 
bright light of experience and that ex- 
perience mounts up in millions of dollars. 


NEUTRALITY: GAINS, LOSSES. 
After three weeks of our neutrality 
law, our foreign affairs experts sat 
themselves down for an earnest apprai- 
sal of what the law had accomplished. 
Surprising facts come to life. 


NATION’S “MARKET BASKET”. .p. 3 

Every once in a while along coms an- 
other study of what happens to the na- 
tional income. This time, we have 
combed that unusual study made by the 
National Resources Committee, have 
presented for our readers in easily di- 
gestible style the basic ingredients of 
the national “market basket”, 


U. S. HEALTH DEPARTMENT?. .p. 4 
The American Medical Association 
has proposed a national agency of health 
to aid the States in their activities to 
prevent and cope with illness. We have 
asked the opinions of prominent health 
specialists, public and private leaders, 
and social workers. 
PRICE-FIXING EFFECTS........ p.5 
Business regulation by Government is 
not a new story. But here is a brand 
new diagnosis of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of the effects of 


p. 3 


the Miller-Tydings price-fixing law. 
CHALLENGE FOR LABOR...... p. 7 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold 


has put the case against labor trusts 
clearly and concisely. Read about his 
five-point yardstick. Read what he has 
to say about labor, the building trades 
specifically, with respect to prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws. 


BUREAUCRACY PROBLEMS....p. 8 

A short time back we printed the text 
of the proposed Logan bill which would 
enable business to appeal from arbitrary 
decisions and fiats of independent 
agencies and commissions. Reader re- 
action has been responsive. Now, we 
print a reply by Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
who takes issue with many provisions of 
the bill. 


RFC—A CASE HISTORY........p. 8 

Another point of view, of importance 
to business, is the recent talk by RFC 
Director Emil Schram. Mr. Schram 
here shows how the RFC is helping 
business, large and small. He blasts 
popular conceptions, 


GERMANY’S NEW WEAPON....p. 10 

Once America’s ships were gotten out 
of the European danger zones, it seemed 
as if all barriers to violent warfare had 
fallen. Shipping, both combatant and 
European neutral, has been unmerci- 
fully scuttled. The war may be slow on 
land and in the air, but, as this article 
clearly reveals, a terrific toll is being 
exacted on the high seas ... and neutral 














Foreign War Buying . . . Subsidies Still in Favor... 





+ 


Trade Pacts on Rocky Road... Domestic Issues to Fore... 


White House is much disap- 
pointed with administration of 
Social Security on the ground 
that it is failing ¢ sell itself 
favorably to the public. De- 
signed to meet demands for old- 
age and unemployment insurance 
and as representing a great ad- 
vance, it seems only to result in 
criticism. 
a es 


President’s ribbing of the press 
for speculating about his third- 
term plans is taken to mean, in 
informed circles, that the Presi- 
dent has made up his mind to 
declare himself not a candidate 
in 1940. Declaration is expected 
in early 1940. This does not 


mean, however, the President 
will not allow himself to be 
drafted. 


x * tk 


Planning of White House for 
coming months is on basis that 


Farm and labor groups in Con- 
gress already are considering a 
bit of log-rolling that will be 
used to assure continued large 
subsidies for farmers and con- 
tinued large WPA appropria- 
tions in the new year. White 
House will have difficulty mak- 
ing any important reduction in 
farm payments or unemployment 
aids. 
xe & 


Even the State Department is 
beginning to have doubts about 
the ability of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program to solve this 
country’s difficulties. With na- 
tion after nation adopting Ger- 
man methods of foreign trade, 
the United States is able to make 
little progress in selling its freer 
trade idea. 
xk 


Important members of Congress 
are eyeing with suspicion the 





Franch governments in_ this 
country. Reports have it that 
the President discouraged the 
Allies from using a private bank- 
ing organization for this task. 


x * * 


The way Europe’s war is de- 
veloping is a surprise to the 
President and his principal aides. 
Idea had been that fighting in 
Europe would divert interest 
from domestic issues so that bud- 
get and tax problems could be 
forgotten. Instead, the war is 
hardly holding front pages of 
newspapers and leaves home 
troubles as much as ever in the 
limelight. 


xk * 


Republicans plan a move at com- 
ing session of Congress to re- 


praisal of assets of several Gov- 
ernment lending agencies now 


gress should be better informed 
of their affairs; citing as a prece- 
dent the Administration’s action 
in 1938 in providing an annual 
assets appraisal for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

x * * 


Reduction in interest rates on 
all Government-held farm mort- 
gages, with the door opened to 
new mortgages at the more favor- 
able terms, is certain to become 
a prominent issue at the next 
session of Congress—A uniform 
rate of 3 per cent with 40 years’ 
amortization is the objective. 
x * * 


Almost complete rewriting of the 
transportation bill is expected 
when Senate and House con- 
ferees meet in January. Differ- 
ences between the two bills are 
wide, thus permitting wholesale 
alterations in both; the brighter 
outlook for the railroads has not 
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there will be no war boom, that | 
pick-up in industry will come 
mainly from orders at home. | 


activity of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in serving as_ | 
fiscal agent for the British and | 


free from that 


quire an annual audit and ap- 
| 


requirement— 
Export-Import Bank, RFC, for 
example—on the plea that Con- 


lessened the demand for new 
principles in Federal regulatory 
legislation. 
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FUN AND DUTY IN A HOME AWAY FROM HOME... 
SOME CRYPTIC WORDS ..A HINT OF ECONOMIES 


N the town oi Hull, Mass., last week, passers- 

by noticed a fully ornamented Christmas 
tree in the home of Samuel James. Very 
simply, Mr. James explained that he wanted 
to be prepared if President Roosevelt “pro- 
claimed an earlier Christmas.” 

But down at Warm Springs, Ga., Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt evinced little indication that 
he would do anything more with the calendar 
except use it as a back-stop for additional 
third-term innuendoes to newspaper reporters. 

As happened at the cornerstone ceremony of 
the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, at the 
cornerstone ceremony of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, so at the de- 
dication of the village community center at 
Warm Springs, which bears his mother’s name. 
There, las* week, the President remarked that 
“we have got only a little over a year left”, his 
reference being to the chances of Warm 
Springs getting a new post office. In the very 
next breath, he said: “I don’t know that the 
next Administration will give Warm Springs 
a new post office.” 

The week-long visit at the “Little White 
House,” just ending, usually manages to pro- 
vide the President with several chances to ex- 
hibit his dexterity, vocal and physical. Just 
seven and one-half months ago the President 
startled villagers and nation by saying that he 
hoped to be “back in the fall if we don’t have 
a war.” 

No less startled were the patients grouped 
around the traditional food-laden Thanksgiv- 
ing table as the President last week said: “You 
know I am in favor of war’—then quickly 
added: “the kind of war we have here at Warm 
Springs, a war against the crippling of men, 








—Harris & Swing 
CHRISTMAS SEAL... FIRST CUSTOMER 
War against disease ... a good war 





Early, newspaper men heard that previous re- 
ports to the effect that the President would 
recommend some surprise economies to Con- 
gress in January has in fact some foundation. 
What Mr. Early did not hear were any figures, 
even estimated figures, which would call the 
cue on the total reduction in expenditures to 
be proposed. 


. The day before 

To. Bine 
No Tax Bill? Senator Pat Harrison 
Surprise For walked out of a White 
Ffouse luncheon, and, 


The Yuletide 


face beaming, told press 


correspondents that if Government revenues 





serve the people of various nations without 
regard to boundary lines or battlefront. .. .” 

War Department provftms occupied the 
President’s mind just up until the moment his 
special train edged out of Washington. So 
occupied, as a matter of fact, that Assistant 
Secretary of War Johnson conferred with the 
President aboard his private car until the 
wheels began to turn. 

The talk must have borne fruit, because later 
in the week at a roadside press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt warned that a record peace-time na- 
tional defense budget of about $2,250,000,000 
would be required next year in view of dis- 
turbed world conditions. Problem for the na- 
tion to decide, he said, would be how to raise 
the money—by a special defense tax or by some 
more of that borrowing which will burden those 
citizens still unborn? At the same time, the 
President added his voice to discussion of cut- 
ting the budgetary deficit, reminding his lis- 
teners, however, that everything was still ten- 
tative. 

Between now and the time Congress returns 
in January, the President will mull over the 
successor to the late Associate Justice Butler. 
Last week two suggestions were filed in the 
executive desk. One from Senator Johnson, of 
Colorado, recommended appointment of bar- 
rister James A. Marsh. Wrote the Senator: 

“He is very liberal in his political views and 
has been an enthusiastic supporter of your pro- 
gram straight through .. .” 

And from the United Government Employes, 
Inc., an organization of Negro Government 
workers, came the suggestion that a representa- 
tive of the Negro race be appointed to fill the 
vacant Supreme Court seat. 
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Allied buying is an open book 
(See Newsgram below) 
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NO "BONANZA" 
IN WAR EXPORTS 





Foreign trade headache. .. . the 
real battle for world markets. .. . 
will wer boom lack a golden finish? 





 gpwrowe trade is fast becoming a major war 
headache. 

Low-tariff crusaders in the State Department 
who have been working for weeks on a hoped- 
for trade agreement with Argentina, striving 
bravely against opposition from American farm- 
ers, could use a restorative. 

Last week they were bluntly informed, without 
so much as a diplomatic how-de-do, that Argen. 
tina is going to buy only from Great Britain and 
France, whenever possible, for the duration of 
the war. No foreign exchange will be granted for 
payments to other nations if the goods can be 
acquired in Great Britain or France. 

Thus negotiations with the key country in 
Latin America are stalling. Hope that American 
merchants would get the business that Argentina 
formerly did with Germany is dimming. It ap- 
pears now that British and French exporters are 
insisting that they get this business or else they 
will not take Argentine meat and grains. 


- Trade to Britain 
Barred by Quotas 


Worry over the Argentine agreement, 
ever, is a case of counting chickens months 
before they hatch. By contrast, the trade pact 
with Britain was, until Sept. 3, a very live chicken 
and even that is now showing signs of illness 

Many American products, such as automobiles, 
on which the United States secured tariff con- 
cession in the year-old agreement are now Vvirtu- 
ally barred from Great Britain by war quotas 
The British policy of cutting down imports of 
luxury goods is a severe blow to many American 
manufacturers who had been enjoying an ex- 
panded trade under the pact. 

In addition, it is learned in London that Gre 
Britain will have to reduce the quotas for such 
products as hams, allotted to American farmers 
under the November, 1938, trade pact. 

American industry hopes that war orders f1 
Great Britain will make up for the loss suffered 
from British curbs on nonessential impor's 
Washington officials, however, warn against ¢X- 
pecting the war to lay a dinosaur-sized golden 
egg for U. S. business. 

The unexciting truth seems to be that the 
Allies are buying through regular trade chan- 
nels, using established contacts with known fil 
Buyers know what they want and, significa! 
are instructed concerning maximum prices '0 
be paid 

Lt. Col. Charles Hines, Secretary of the Arn 
Navy Munitions Board, is watching to see | 
Allied purchases of arms do not interfere with 
arms production for U. S. defense. He knows 
how Britain and France have shifted their buy- 
ing from normal imports to war goods; he k1 
how carefully they are rationing every dollar 
foreign exchange. 


hows 
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Allies Learn Lesson 
From German Expert 


Even in the struggle for trade with neu'ta 
nations Americans will have a fight on r 
hands. Their opponents will be the shrewdest 
traders in the world, Britain and France. 
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measure their effect on the recovery Of course, the 36-hour stopover in Washing- | S°S!T® to comman se an de pon ; ble Reports that American Ambassadors in key | nies made this mistake in the first World W2! 
trail, show how this phase of busines | ton, between Hyde Park and Warm Springs, recendittened, a cm ms pedi one-syllable | centers on the Continent were being recalled | when the United States profited from ‘he 
goes to the very heart of Government- produced _ quite a bit of official business. Ac- expression, that & jinx was anything to be per- for consultation were scotched by the President blockade of Germany to develop a rich trace 
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ceiling of $45 billion without a 
fight. 

Meanwhile, “war profits” 
were in evidence. Argentina ad- 
vised her business men to “buy 
British” so they might get some 
Great Britain noti- 
to 


no 


war profits. 
fed the United States not 
expect normal buying quotas to 
se fulfilled under the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. 
thus 
in 


American trade was 
hreatened with disturbance 
yoth Latin America and Europe. 
Nevertheless, Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles denied 
vehemently that the United 
States was now considering any 
new commercial treaty with 
Japan, and he notified Nippon 
further that America planned to 
relinquish no traditional trade 
privileges in China just to please 
Japan. 

More than treaties, 
appeared to threaten any kind of 
trade with Europe. Instead of 
words, Nazi Germany was argu- 
ing with floating mines and sub- 
marines, in telling fashion. In 
one day eight merchant ships 
went to the bottom, bringing to 
136 the total of cargo boats sunk 
since September 3. In addition, 
the British fleet lost six fighting 
ships during the week. 


however, 


In retaliation for Germany’s 
attempted blockage, British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain 
brought cheers from the House 
of Commons with his announce- 
ment that hereafter all German 
exports would be seized. If Ger- 
many was going to prevent goods 
from coming into Britain, Bri- 
tain determined that no 
shipments would leave the Reich. 

This statement brought no 
cheers from Belgium or Holland, 
who framed vigorous protests 
against British threats to neutral 
shipping. Such questions were 
merely academic to the United 
States, whose neutrality law has 
skilfully sidestepped such issues. 

The United States, however, 
was interested in reports of trou- 
ble inside Germany. Nazi bul- 
lets evidently executed several 
Poles; and Herr Himmler, head 
of the dread Gestapo, was sent to 
Prague to restore order among 
rebellious Czechs, whom execu- 
tions evidently would not sub- 
due. 

Also interesting was the Ru- 
nanian cabinet upset, which put 
George Tatarescu, a friend of 


was 


France, in as premier. 

These events, however, served 
chiefly to make Americans count 
the blessings they enjoy, despite 
taxes and strikes. 


INCOME: HOW 
IT 1S SPENT 
Mewsaraun x 


JHAT does the household budget 

of 39 million American consum- 

ers look like? 
Business 


men and _ economists, 


| both interested in getting more goods 


into the hands of more people, have 
long needed an X-ray of the nation’s 
market basket. Such an analysis of 
consumer spending has now been 
prepared by the National Resources 





X-ray of Nation’s family 
purse... . How 39 million 
American consumers spend | 
their income. .. . A riddle | 
for Government. .. 

| 





Committee, successor to the “Brain 
Trust” in New Deal planning. It 
shows in detail how 29 million fam- 
ilies of two or more people and ten 
million single individuals spend their 
income. 

Mass consumption was studied for 
the year 1935-36, when the nation’s 
family and individual consumers had 
a total income of $59.3 billion. 

This is what the 
X-ray showed: 

Consumer units—family and single 
persons living alone—fell into three 
income groups: a lower third, whos? 
incomes were below $780 and aver- 
aged $471; a middle third with in- 
comes between $780 and $1,450, the 
average being $1,076; an upper third 
with incomes of $1,450 or more, the 
average income in this class being 
$2,959. 

The Prime Necessities: 

Food, Shelter, Clothes 

Food, shelter and clothing took 
largest share of the family purse. As 
income rose, however, the proportion 
spent for these three necessities di- 
minished, the proportion saved and 
spent for transportation, recreation, 
medical care, gifts and taxes rose. 

Families and single individuals in 
the lower third of the nation—13 
million units in all—paid out more 
than half their incomes for food. 
The middle group spent only 37.5 
per cent of income on food, while 
the upper third spent 21.7 per cent on 
food. In dollars, however, the picture 
is different: the average consumer 
unit in the lower third spent only 


| $236 on food as contrasted with $404 


| low a similar pattern. 


for those in the middle third and 
$642 for those in the upper third. 

Clothing and shelter outlays fol- 
For all ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel, including 
their upkeep, the lower income group 
spent on the average $47 for the 
year, or $16 per person; the middle 
group spent $102 for the year, an 
average of $32 per person; the upper 
group spent $251 during the year, or 
$73 per person. 

Housing cost the lower third of 
the nation $115 per consumer unit 
for the year—somewhat less than 
$10 per month. This was almost one 
quarter of average income. The 
middle third spent $199 for the year 
on housing, and the upper third $408 
for the year. 

Total outlay for shelter—housing 
and household expenses and furnish- 
ings—averaged $15, $28 and $60 per 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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“Forbidden Waters” . . . Subject to Revision 
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Nov. 4, affect American shipping and travel. 
area, marked off by buoys, even to go to neutral Eire. 
American cargoes at nearby Bergen and Bilbao, tranship therm to war area. 


vunitea S.aves 


News Map oased on dtate Wenariment data 


AP above shows how President Roosevelt’s neutrality proclamations, based on new law he signed 
American vessels may not enter forbidden combat 
Non-American ships, however, may pick up 


No American vessel, 


cargo or passenger, may put in at belligerent coasts in Canada, Europe and Africa that are shown 


in black. Restrictions stand un 


til the President changes them by another proclamation. 


THREE WEEKS OF NEUTRALITY LAW: 


GAINS IN SAFETY; LOSSES 


unre- + have 


Newesqnraua 


HE experiment of keeping 
United States neutral by 
while war rages abroad is now three 
weeks old. Government officials de- 
clare the experiment a success so far. 
President Roosevelt signed the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 on November 
4 and “M-Day” appears to be just 
as far away now as it did three 
weeks ago. Few officials are willing 
to give the law credit for keeping 
the country out of war, but they say 
at least the new statute has not 
dragged the country into war. 

One job it has done: the American 
flag and American citizens have been 
protected from entangling incidents. 

Wild mines floating through the 
North Sea have already sunk more 
than ten ships—British and neutral. 
But for the Neutrality Act, Ameri- 
can ships might have been in this 
combat area, American citizens 
might have been aboard such ill- 
fated vessels as the Dutch liner 
“Simon Bolivar” which sank with 
more than 100 casualties. 

“City of Flint” incidents have not 
been repeated since passage of the 
law and seem less likely to occur in 
the future. Now that American ships 
are obliged to skirt a wide combat 
area in European waters and may 
no longer touch Allied ports in 
northern Europe, there is less chance 
that a German prize crew will seize 
an American freighter. 

And what else has the Neutrality 
Act done? 

For one thing, it 


the 
law 


may have en- 


+ couraged Germany 


to begin 
stricted warfare against 

trading with Great Britain. Once 
the formidable American flag was 
removed from the North Sea, floating 
mines began to ride the tide toward 
English shores, blowing up British 
and neutral ships along the way. 
There was no danger for German 
naval strategists of involving an 
American ship in a mine incident. 

At home, exports to belligerents of 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war—banned until November 4— 
have boomed. Across the desk of 
the State Department officer who 
grants licenses for arms exports now 
come double the number of applica- 
tions that formerly came in a nor- 
mal month. Applications, especially 
to export airplanes, are setting an 
all-time record. 

American foreign trade, too, has 
been. thrown out of its normal chan- 
nels. 

Trade with Germany, of course, is 
almost nil. 

A brisk boom in trade with Scan- 
dinavia and _  Italy—perhaps for 
transhipment to Germany—has been 
registered, partly as a result of the 
Neutrality Act but more importantly 
as a consequence of the British 
blockade. 

Removal of the arms embargo has 
already skyrocketed shipment of air- 
craft. Many orders waited on At- 
lantic piers while Congress debated 
the arms embargo last month and, 
now that they are moving to Europe, 
aircraft exports for November may 
reach between ten and twenty mil- 
lion dollars in value. 

Normally large tobacco exports 


vessels 


NEW ARMS FOR U. S.: : 
_ 
THE PLANS FOR 1940 


EARMAMENT _ problems 

will face Congress at the com- 

ing session involve more than ques- 

tions of enlarging the Army and the 

Navy and the amount of money to 

be appropriated and future delivery 
contracts to be authorized. 


Fundamental points of the rela- 
tionship of national defense agencies 
to private business and industry 


That they will 
through 


must be determined. 
be presented for decision 
legislation is certain. 
What both Army and Navy would 
like and what they will proposé, if 
permitted to do so, is much greater 
freedom in contracts. The bill, 
drafted by Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
authorize enlargement of the 
Navy, contains a_ section which 
would authorize the Secretary, when- 
ever he considers it to be in the 
interest of the national defense, to 
negotiate contracts “fair and 
just” basis without competitive bids. 
Army would like similar authority. 


to 
LO 


on a 


Also, Army has outlined a plan to | 


have the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation finance for private in- 
dustry new plants and plant addi- 
tions for the production. of its re- 


quirements, and lease these plants 
to private industry for operation. 
The idea is to overcome the re- 


luctance of private investors to ven- 
ture into new plant and tooling ex- 


penditures with uncertain returns 

on the investment by having Gov- 

ernment put up the risk capital 
The Treasury Department has an- 


nounced it 
commitments regarding deprecia 


allowances for plant expansion nec- 


would make advance 
, tion 





. 


which + essary to fill orders for national de- 


fense. It has been suggested, now, 
that this policy be extended to ad- 
vance commitments for depreciation 
allowances for new plant capacity to 
fill munitions orders for the British 
and French in such cases as clearly 
would benefit the national defense 
of the United States by “inheritance 
value”, leaving a plant which in the 
future could turn out munitions for 
our Army or Navy. 

Until a decision has been reached 
on this question of depreciation for 
foreign orders, the War Department 
is holding in abeyance studies of the 
surveys Army officers have been 
making of sites for one or more 
smokeless powder plants, to be built 
and operated by the Government. 

It had been proposed that au- 
thority be asked of Congress at its 
next for Government pow- 
der planis, as existing private fac- 


session 


tories in that field are booked to ca- 
pacity for two years. 

The Vinson naval expansion bill 
also contains provisions proposing 


that existing law whici requires ship 
construction contracts to be awarded 
equally between Navy Yards and 
private yards be repealed. 

It is not proposed, at least as yet. 
that there be repeal of the profit- 
limitations laws. Existing 
tion limits profits on airplanes for 
both Army and Navy to 12 per cent, 
and on naval ship construction to 
10 per cent. 


avant 


? le 
iegisia- 






It is probable that Congress will 
agree to some plan whereby national 
defense orders may be expedited. 
Del es are lagging and under the 
C requirements too 


to obtain orders, 


IN TRADE 


slumped, the great winter 
fruits exports have stopped entirely, 
while sales of commodities like ma- 
chinery are increasing. 

While American ships are forbid- 
den to go to Great Britain, France 
or Germany, they have liberty to 
visit Latin America, the Pacific and 
Africa. Enjoying this liberty to the 
full, American exports are selling al- 
most one-quarter more than normal 
to Latin America. 

Most obvious of neutrality’s effects 
have been on the merchant marine. 
Displacement of about 90 ships from 
European runs, shifting of some of 


these to Latin American and other | 


routes, and beaching of about 6,000 
Sailors has created the impression 
that the merchant marine is bear- 
ing the brunt of neutrality restric- 
tions. 

This may be true, because the Neu- 
trality Act, so far as Officials can 
tell, is in other respects living up to 
its slogan: “Business as usual.” 


| 


! 





PROBLEM FOR THE MIKADO: 
THE U. S. RIGHTS IN ORIENT 


Wecmsauratcy * 


“My object all sublime, 
I shall achieve in time, 
To make the punishment fit 
the crime 
The punishment fit the crime.” 
HE lilting cadenzas of this irrev- 
erent song from “The Mikado,” 
rang through the stately halls of the 
tate Department last week. Ameri- 
can diplomats, with a passion for 
Gilbert & Sullivan justice, were pre- 
paring atpunishment to fit what they 
consider to be the crime of a real- 
life Mikado, Japan’s Emperor Hiro- 
hito. 
American patience with a two-year 
series of Japanese interference with 





Japan: Land of the sink- 
ing sun? ... Why U. S. dip- 
lomats sing as they think | 
of the Far Eastern situa- | 
tion. . . A problem for the | 
Mikado. | 








American trade in China was about 
to snap. Japanese sentries at Tien- 
tsin were dumping into the street 
loads of coal, rugs and foodstuffs 
consigned to Americans who live in- 
side the still-blockaded international 
concession. 

Japanese army officers, out from 
Tokyo to make a quick fortune out of 
foreign war, were reported to be 
charging fees to Americans for the 
privilege of getting shipments into 
the concession. 

Excuse for the inspection by Jap- 
anese sentries, reported Consul John 
K. Caldwell, was that trucks and 
carts headed for the concession area 
might be carrying secreted weapons 
for the use of Chinese terrorists. 


A Rod in Pickle: 
Possible War Embargo 
What made American diplomats 
sing at their work was this: On 
January 26 the 1911 commercial 
treaty with Japan will expire, de- 
priving Japan of “most favored na- 
tion” tariff treatment, clearing the 
way for Congress to impose an em- 
bargo on war materials to Japan. 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
has warned that he will press his 


embargo resolution in January. 

Japan, meanwhile, is trying to end 
its two-year war with China as rap- 
idly and as favorably as possible and 
is meeting difficulties. Supplies of 
machinery and raw materials from 
European countries now at war are 
crying up. Even Wang Ching-Wei, 
the Chinese figurehead who is to be 
puppet head of a Japanese-sponsored 
government in China, is not as trace 
table as Tokyo might wish. Last week 
he reportedlly said no to a Japanese 
plan to apportion 51 per cent of all 
public utilities stock to Japanese in- 
vestors, 49 per cent to Chinese inves- 
tors, none to outsiders. 

Noting which way the monsoon 
was blowing, Ambassador Kensuke 
Horinouchi in Washington then an- 


' nounced that Japan seeks a “modus 


vivendi” the United States to 
[Continued on Page 10.] 
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HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 
fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 


EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 

motor oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 
meet as lubricants in your engines. 
Service Motor Oil and Koolmotor— 
the perfect Pennsylvania Oil—have 
They 
They 
offer sturdy, durable protection for 
with 


passed the “super heat test.” 
stand up—resist engine heat. 
engines 


modern, high-speed 


their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Oil Safety Service 


Service develop- 


A typical Cities 


ment—another proof that “SERVICE 


DOUBLE 
ROTECTION 


for your motors and your money! 


Both Cities 





HOUR OF STARS 


A drop or two placed on the “magic’ 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his oil 
needs to be changed. 
is valued by thousands of fleet operators for its 


of double protection. 
tion, working for you, can help you 
keep down the costs of your opera- 


tion and maintenance—step up your 








IS OUR MIDDLE NAME’’—is the Oil Test Plate. 
This simple device takes the guesswork out of the 
question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 


showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase. 


surface of 


This quick, convenient test 


time-saving and money-saving advantages. 

HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities 
of durability and protection 
mean dependable, economical service, 
The Oil Test Plate provides a means 


that 


This combina- 


profits. Ask your nearest Cities 
Service Dealer for the complete 
BUY AT THIS SIGN details. 


The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank 
Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the 
NBC Red Network. 
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Dr. Rock Sleyster 


Wauwatosa, Wis.; President, 
American Medical Association, 


answers: 


FAVOR the platform announced 
by the American Medical Asso- | 


ciation. 

Because it advocates coordination 
of all Government health functions, 
except those of the Army and Navy, 
under one head, thereby promoting 
efficiency, economy, and wasteful 
duplication of effort. 

Because it favors Congressional al- 
lotment of funds to any state in ac- 
tual need for the promotion of 
health, prevention of disease and 
care of the sick. 

Because it favors the extension of 
medical facilities such as hospitals 
wherever need can be shown, but 
advocates the use of existing before 


embarking on new, unneeded and 
wasteful construction. 
Because it advocates local com- 


munity responsibility in health mat- 
ters and medical relief, and local 
administration of Federal funds 
granted to such communities as are 
unable to meet their responsibility. 


Basis for Program 

Because it believes this program 
will meet all health needs with a 
better service than that under a 
broad federally administered pro- 
gram, and at an expense far less to 
the American taxpayer. All argu- 
ments and propaganda for Federal 
control are based on the assumption 
that there has been a “break down” 
in the distribution of medical service. 
This is denied. In the United States 
today our sickness and death rates 
are the lowest in our history, and 
are lower than in any great country 
of the world. For the first time the 
expectancy of life has reached 62 
years. 

Because it opposes compulsory 
health insurance which would lower 
the quality of medical service, destroy 
incentive to progress, and make the 
care of the sick a political football. 


Dr. Joseph Slavit 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chairman, 
Medical. League for 
Socialized Medicine, 


answers: 

HE proposal for a Federal health 

department of Cabinet rank for 
the coordination and administration 
of the present diversely scattered 
health functions, is not at all new. It 
has been proposed many times be- 
fore, even 
Conference of 1938, by Dr. Edward 
Godfrey, Jr. and the writer (see Re- 
port of the Conference), and in my 
“American Plan for Medical Care”, 
published in 1935. 

The mere creation of such a de- 
partment and the coordination of 
existing health functions and 
agencies, however, will not solve the 
real problem of medical care, to wit: 
How to make medical care and pre- 
vention available to the whole 
American people? This includes not 
only the indigent and near-indigent, 
but any and all of our people who 
may find it difficult to finance such 
medical care out of their own re- 
sources, regardless of income, em- 
ployment, or other condition. 

This is not primarily a local re- 
sponsibility, but a joint responsibility 
of the State and the Nation as well. 
Many local communities cannot meet 
this responsibility by themselves any 
better than the individual citizens. 
Perhaps this is true also of some 
States. A liberally expanded, not a 
carefully restricted plan, the 
urgent need, a plan such as the Na- 
tional Heaith Program proposed, to 
include expanded Federal-State aid 
and expanded Federal-State health 
services, including medical care. 

Such a broad health program need 
not at all lead to compulsory health 
insurance. The latter, like most so- 
cial security plans, is too limited in 
its benefits and the numbers and 
classes of its beneficiaries, to func- 
tion as an adequate solution of the 
medical needs of all the American 
people. 


Public Health Service 

In addition to the creation of a 
Federal health department, the co- 
ordination of present Federal health 
functions, the expansion of Federal 
aid and of already existing Federal 
health services, a broad full and free 
public tax-supported health service, 
is the only sound American method 
of solution, as we have already in 


is 


public education, fire protection, 
police protection, and many other 
public services, even, as is well- 


known, in the health Services to a 
degree and extent. 

In short, I am for a Federa] health 
department, the national health pro- 
gram, and a comprehensive system 
of public medicine as the only so ind 
health program, both immediate and 
for the long-range f 
gram the American 
Public Medicine. 


uture—the pro- 
of League for 


in the National Health | 
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Dr. A. C. Christie 


Washingon, D. C.; President, 
Board of Trustees, American Uni- 
versity; Professor of Clinical 
Radiology, Georgetown University; 
President, American Board of 
Radiology, 


| answers: 


MONG the essentials of a Federal 
A Health Program, in my opinion, 
are the following: 

Public health and the care of the 
needy sick concern especially local 
governments, municipal, county and 
state, but the Federal Government is 
properly concerned both with the 
promotion of public health and as- 


sistance in projects beyond the 
means of the individual states. 
Measures for improvement of 


health and medical care properly 


and should be based upon well de- 
fined needs. 
such needs it should be required that 
each state or comparable jurisdic- 
tion shall establish a Health Coun- 
cil or Agency, one of whose duties 
it shall be to act upon all requests 
for aid from localities within the 
state, and when they are beyond the 
means of the state, to transmit ap- 
proved requests to the proper Fed- 
eral agency. The competence of the 
State Health Agency should be as- 
Sured by provision for representa- 
tion upon it of the state health of- 
ficer and of representatives of the 
organized medical and dental pro- 


tions, 
The second essential in a national 
health program is provision for a 


fessions and of hospital organiza- | 


The Question of the 








originate in the localities concerned | 


In order to determine | 


| 


Single agency in the Federal Govern- | 


ment to which requests must be 
presented and which shall have 
power to grant or reject them in 
whole or in part. It is, in my opinion, 
not important that such Federal 
agency shall be a major department 
of the Government headed by a Cab- 
inet officer. ® 

The important point is that all 
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work these questions: 


health work? 


ported by a special tax? 
Answers 





Do you favor the American Medical Association 
proposal for a Federal department of health, 
headed by an official of Cabinet rank, and for a 
carefully restricted system of Federal aid for State 


Or, do you favor a broad federally administered 
health program that eventually would head up with 
compulsory health insurance and would be sup- 


received are presented herewith. 
Others will be published later. 


Suggestion by the American Medical Association that a 
Federal health agency of cabinét rank be set up to take 
over all public health functions of the Federal Government, | 
except those of the Army and the Navy, has excited wide 
discussion in medical and lay circles. The proposal, unlike 
others previously advanced, stressed the principle that medi- 
cal service is primarily a local responsibility. 

To obtain all shades of opinion on an issue that affects 
every community, The United States News addressed to 
leaders in public health activities and in social security 


. 








been definitely proved a failure in + available hospitals before indulging 


England as well as some of the other 
European countries where it has 
been in operation for more than a 
quarter of a century. Instead of im- 
proving health conditions and pre- 
venting disease, it has, in fact, in- 
creased sickness among the lower 
class and has actually demoralized 
the medical profession. 

Last, but by no means least, we 
should consider the tremendous cost 
such a plan would require. It seems 
to me it would be far better to let 
each individual provide for his pro- 
tection against sickness through a 
private enterprise. 

Why not continue the good old 
American way of free enterprise and 
individual initiative? 


Dr. Isaac A. Abt 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor, Diseases 
of Children, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School; Former 
President, American Academy of 
Pediatrics and of Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, 


answers: 

HE American medical profession 

through its affiliated organiza- 
tions has for many years favored 
the expansion of organized efforts 
for the protection of health and the 
prevention of disease. Since the or- 
ganization of the American Medical 


| Association in 1847, state and county 


health activities, except those of the | 


Army, the Navy and the Veterans’ 
Bureau, shall be concentrated in a 
Single department. 

The United States Public Health 
Service, because of its excellent or- 
ganizations, the high quality of its 

4 personnel and its record of achieve- 
ment, is the logical bureau -for this 
purpose. Designation of “The United 
States Public Health Service” should 
be specific in any national health 
bill even though the above bureau 


| American 


may be under the Federal Security | 


Agency or any other department of 
the Government. Appropriations by 
the Congress for “grants-in-aid” to 
the states should be based upon a 
budget prepared by the state health 
agencies, 

My, answer to the first question is 
therefore, in general, in the affirma- 
tive but I see no need for creation 
of a new department of the Federal 
Government with another Cabinet 
officer, The essential needs can be 


met by concentration of all health | 


activities in the already 
Public Health Service. 

My answer to your second question 
is decidedly in the negative. That, 
in my opinion, is the direct road to 
state medicine. 


W. B. Cornett 
Columbus, Ohio; President, 
National Accident and Health 
Association, 


answers: 
y my opinion the Federal Govern- 
ment should have a Department 
of Health headed by an outstanding 
physician. As matters now exist. it 
seems that the medical and health 
functions of the Federal Government 
are divided among a number of de- 
partments, resulting in more ex- 
pense and less efficiency than were 
it correlated under one agency. 

I would be in favor of a plan of 
Federal aid for state health work 
if it was restricted to only those un- 
to provide the medical 
care for 


able proper 
themselves. 

[am opposed to a plan calling for 
compulsory health 
ported by 


insurance, 


tax, This 


| sup- 
has 


a special 


existing | 





medical societies have continuously 
urged the organization of municipal, 
county and state health depart- 
ments. 

For more than fifty years 
Medical Association 
advocated the _ establishment of 
a Federal Health Department, in 
order to coordinate and unify the 
health program, in preference to the 
existing conditions where ad- 
ministration of public health is dis- 
tributed among many departments 
and bureaus of the national Govern- 
ment without a single head to direct 
the activities of this important ser- 
vice. 

The importance of appointing an 
efficient and qualified directorship 
is obvious. Whether such a position 


the 
has 
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ber of the President’s Cabinet or by 
a board of control or # commission 
is not the vital consideration, though 
it seems that a physician or group 
of physicians would be best qualified 
to administer intelligently the health 
problems of a nation. 

All citizens who are acquainted 
with existing conditions will oppose 
the Government hospital building ex- 
tension plan, as extravagant and un- 


necessary, since there are few lo- 
calities which are more than 

miles distant from hospital facilities 
It is also well known that many non- 
profit hospitals constan have 
empty beds, and it would seem pru- 


dent for the Government to use these | Dr. 


in a vast building program. 

Medical men of the United States 
never have been and are not now 
unmindful of the fact that medical 
aid should be provided for the lower 
economic groups and for indigents. 
Relief funds should be made avail- 
able by Congress and administered 
under Federal supervision when it is 
plainly evident that actual need for 
such relief exists. The funds should 
be applied for the prevention of dis- 
ease, for the promotion of health 
and for the care of the sick. 

The great majority of the phy- 
sicians of America approve in prin- 
ciple the objectives of the National 
Health Act of 1939, but, on the other 
hand, they believe that the Federal 


| Government should devote its atten- 


tion to the relief of indigents. 
It would seem the part of gocd 
judgment that Congress should ask 


the counsel and advice of practicing 
| physicans who alone will be the in- 


should be filled by one who is a mem- | 


strumentalities through which the 
success or failure of the proposed 
legislation’will be determined. 


Dr. John P. Peters 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of 
Medicine, Yale University; Asso- 
ciate Physician, New Haven 
Hospital, 


answers: 

ROFESSIONAL bodies and experts 

agree that all Federal agencies 
concerned with health should be 
consolidated under a unified Federal 
authority. The logical nucleus would 
seem to be the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Ways should be found to effect 
this consolidation without sacrific- 
ing the services of experienced per- 
sons or bureaus under other authori- 
ties that have demonstrated their 
utility. Whether the administrative 
head of this consolidated service 
should be an official of Cabinet rank 


"Dr. Walter F. 


can be decided only with due con- | 


sideration of the relation of health 
activities to other administrative 
functions of the Government. 

A general health program must be 


conceived in broad terms at the Fed- | 
| eral level and will require support 


by Federal grants-in-aid; but plans 


| under these grants-in-aid should be | 


devised and administered by the 
States. To assure wise expenditure 
of public funds, general health coun- 
cils should be set up under the 
health authorities to define and su- 
pervise standards which state pro- 


grams must meet to qualify for 
grants-in-aid. Limitations should 
not, however, be placed upon the 
| Scope of the plans or the techniques 
which the states may employ to 
finance them. 

The Federal Government should 


neither prescribe nor _proscribe 
“compulsory health insurance.” Nor 
should it so narrowly define’ the 
Standards of need, under which a 
State may qualify for grants-in-aid, 
that states which will and can de- 
velop superior plans will be excluded 
from the benefits of the program or 
be discouraged from pursuing an ex- 
emplary course. 

Valid experimentation should be 
encouraged, not inhibited, whether 
it be along technical, social or eco- 
nomic lines. 


Dr. M. C. Winternitz 
New Haven, Coan.: Professor of 
Pathology, and former Dean of 
Medical School, Yale University; 
Associate Director, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale, 

answers: 

By Telegrap 
| AGREE entirely with the 


to you by m 


opinion 
* > +B ) , > 
y colleague 


John Peters (above), 
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Donaldson 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Medical Director, 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of 
America; Former President, 
| Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 
| i) thirty-five years’ experience 
| in the private practice of medi- 
cine, seasoned with dispensary and 
hospital connections, leads me defin- 
itely to favor the minimization of 
governmental bureaucratic influ- 
ences over the delivery of sickness 
services. This naturally leads me 
into the ranks of observers and com- 
mentators who favor economy in 
the administrative provisions of es- 
sential public health 
whether they be Federal or state in 
origin. 

Every accepted public health pro- 
cedure in effect today sprang from 
a distinctly localized experience and 
undoubtedly the unsolved phases in 
the ultimate provision’ of adequate 
medical care should in most in- 
stances be left to the properly stim- 
ulated evolutionary experiences of 





| the citizens and the medical pro- 


fession of local communities. They 
alone know and understand their 
varied requirements. Such endeavors 
should receive the most sympathetic 
support from Government in every 
legitimate way that is free from 
bureaucratic control. 


Regimented Medicine 


Public health and medical service 
suffer and deteriorate through the 
application of regimented and gov- 
ernmentally-controlled methods of 
‘medical practice. European experi- 
ence has demonstrated that experi- 
ments in political medicine are 
dangerous and give rise to far-reach- 
ing evils which are much worse than 
those allegedly justifying the ex- 
periment, 

One must indeed be possessed of a 
childlike simplicity to believe that in 
distributing large sums of money 
(Federal) to voluntary institutions 
the determining consideration would 
be the institution’s needs and their 
scientific efficiency. 

Regimentation in the beneficent 
guise commonly advocated by zeal- 
cus worshippers of social objectives 
will follow the requisite extension of 


P } 
services, 
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partments of our sovereign states. 
This menace of self-reliance justi- 
fies close scrutiny of legislation al- 
legedly applicable to the solution of 
an existing national health program. 

I believe that the currently pub- 
lished platform of the American 
Medical Association is more worthy 
of adoption than is the National 
Health Program so_ assiduously 
championed by the employes of so 
many Federal bureaus. 


Rep. John J. Cochran 
Democrat, Missouri; Chairman, 
House Committee on Government 
Reorganization; 


answers: 


DO not like to discuss legislation 

that will be referred to a Com- 
mittee of which I am chairman, but 
as I have previously stated, I do not 
favor a Federal Health Agency of 
Cabinet rank. I do not hesitate now 
to repeat that view. 

As to your second question, I will 
not reply until I see the form of 
the legislation. We must be care- 
ful or the Federal Government will 
soon assume all the obligations of 
the States. 

You propose a special tax to pro- 
vide for compulsory health insur- 
ance and others propose Federal aid 
for State education. We have a 
wonderful Social Security Law now. 
Let us improve that law and, for 
the time being, it might be well to 








Federal bureaus into the health de- | 


delay expansion. 


"Rep. Frederick C. 


| cal 
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SHOULD THERE BE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
TO AID THE STATES IN HEALTH WORK? 


+ 


Smith 


Republican, Ohio; Physician 
and Surgeon, 


answers: 
A® a physician of many yea Xe 
perience, and as a Cong . 
man, I shall answer your inquiry as 
follows: 
No, to both questions. 
the same, 


The a 


Principles are the same, name! 
socialization or politicalizatio t 
medicine. : 

Once established, the plan 
move forward under its own politi. 
momentum, in its own politi. 
cally-preconceived direction, 
its own politically-desired goa] P 

What you really ask is, “Do I favor ace 
replacing scientific medicine 1 
political medicine?” M_.D.’s to PDs do 
to care for the sick? Poisoning ths ing 
science of medicine with polit 
Another giant bureaucracy to live off stu 
the already exsanguinated tax. the 
payers, to further pauperize the na- hav 
tion and undermine its health. ’ 


tow 


Like the other socialistic schen 
that are destroying industry, 
would produce more unemployme) 
and poverty, the great breeder of 
disease. In the long run it would 
produce disease, not cure it. The so- 
lution of medical care for the px 
not politicalization of medici: 
but depoliticalization of indust) +} 
The problem is economic, not medi- ‘a 
cal. 

State medicine now. 
will follow. 


State religion 


The great demand for politicalized 
medicine is not coming from the sick dou 


indigent, but “social workers” and was 
politicians. The beckoning cal)? ber 
Luscious “Green Pastures.” VM 

will 


The poor don’t want “Government 
charity.” They want us politician 
and bureaucrats to get off their 
backs, leave them alone so they can 
earn their own living, choose their 





own doctors, and pay their own 
medical service. 
Additional answers to 


‘this Question of the Week 
will be found on Page 7. 








+ “PEACE” DAY VS. ARMISTICE DAY + zt 


Should Armistice Day be abolished, , 
or its name changed to “Peace Day,” 
as a national holiday dedicated to 
world peace? 

Many answers to this question were 
presented by THE UNITED STATES NEws 
in the issues of Nov. 13 and Nov. 20. 
Additional answers follow: 


Major General 
E. E. Booth 


U. S. A., Retired; Chief of Staff, 
77th National Army Division, and 
Commander, 8th Brigade, 4th 
Div., in World War, 


answers: 

RMISTICE DAY should not be 
f abolished, or its name changed 
to Peace Day. 


To the more than four million | 
American men and women who took 
active part in the World War, and 
to their families and loved ones 
everywhere, Armistice Day is held al- 
most sacred. No day other than the 
birth of Christ means so much to 
them. 

It is symbolical of the end of a 
great struggle to preserve and to 
perpetuate a form of government 
which guarantees to its citizens the 
blessings of life, liberty, and freedom 
to a greater degree than possessed 
by most other peopies of this earth. 

Armistice Day is a day of great 
consolation to those whose loved ones 
made the last sacrifice on the fields 
of battle; and to those living dis- 
abled men and women, Armistice 
Day is a reminder that they suffer 
in order that the present and future 
citizens may enjoy the blessings of 
liberty for which their ancestors 
fought and died. 

Is it something to be avoided or 
something of which to be ashamed 
to be reminded of military activi- 
ties in defense of such a noble cause 
as the preservation of our Govern- 
ment and the institutions for which 
it stands? 

The people of this country do not 
have to resort to any subterfuges to 
convince themselves or the peoples 


of other nations of their honest and 

re desire that there is a just 
and enduring peace established 
among all the peoples of the earth 
They have demonstrated their sin- 
cerity in this respect at every op- 


portunity since the establishment of | 
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the Government of the United 
States. 

Likewise, they have demonstrated 
that if there no other recourse 
they will fight for the preservation 
of their country and its institutions. 
A people who are not willing to do 
this will not and probably should 
not long survive as a sovereign na- 


tion. 


1S 


Admiral H. R. Stark 
United States Navy; Chief of 
Naval Operations; Former Chief, 
Bureau of Ordinance, Navy De- 
partment, 


answers: 
RANKLY, I feel rather 
that “Armistice Day” 
meaning and an association which 
the term “Peace Davy” could never 
express. Had I the time, I feel that 
I could think of a hundred reasons 
why the term “Armistice Day’ 
should not be changed 
Peace and war follew each 
as do day and night. « Armistice 
might be likened to daybreak when 


strongly 


has 


other 


we emerge from the darkness and 
into the light Perhaps neithe: 
could be appreciated without the 
other and it would be difficuit to 
stress the great blessings of peace 
did we not know something of the 
horrors of war. 

Armistice Day was a specific event 
which signailed the cessation of 


*Dr. E. H. Hughes 


Bishop of Washington (Methodist 
Episcopal) and Senior Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, 


answers: 


MUCH fear that our soldiers in 
I the World War would feel that the 
change of names from Armistice t 
Peace Day would look like a reflec- 
tion upon them and the servict 
which they endeavored to render | 
the world. Many of these men are 
not at all militaristic in their heart 
Perhaps their standpoint and 
of our conscientious and vigoro 
peace advocates could be combined, 
without compromise that is un- 
worthy, in a name like Perpetu 
Armistice Day, or Armistice Peact 
Day. 

But I certainly do feel that 
should have the cooperation of 
American Legion men in our effor! 
to bring peace to our distracted a 
bleeding world; and that we ought 
not needlessly to lose their sym- 
pathy by what some of them 
least, would regard as a theft 
their Calendar. z 


sy 
fe 


co 


hatred, of hostilities, of privationr 
and of sorrow, which the World Wat 
had occasioned. It marked the ene 
of worry and prayers for the safet 
of loved ones. It gave promise 
international quiet and tranquility 
cnce more, and it burst on the wore 
like a beautiful sunrise after a long 
nightmare. 

It seems to me that we have « 
served each of the past twenty-on 
anniversaries of Armistice Day wit! m F 
solemn ceremony, for two princip@! Back 
reasons; first, as a recognition © &sn 
service and sacrifice, and second, 45 Vears ¢ 
a thanksgiving for the day whic . 
promised that, ‘or a while at leas’, 
normal lives might once again 0 oe 
lived. It is well to keep in min¢ 
the service and the sacrifice in’ aaai- It is 
tion to the blessings of peace (t? are ona 
which they were dedicated. 

For to change the namé 
“Armistice Day” to “Peace Day” at 
pears to me as unreasonabié 
would us to change ; 
Thanksgiving Day” 

Thank 


)- 
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us 
to be 
as it be for 
to some 

r e- . 
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+ A Letter From the Capital + 


November 25. 


i ASHINGTON, essentially a bundle of national problems tied in 
in red tape, should be a tortured town, but'it just isn’t. One 


site marble—facade would show a crack. 


e smoke would reveal a fire, not 
thing cracks. Everything runs 

ter 
Last week, however, for a moment, 
shington did lose its equilibrium 
en the Japanese cherry trees in East 
mac Park took advantage of the 
r's first snow flurry to start blos- 
1ing again. The tension didn’t last 
g, really, as a Government official 
mediately and learnedly announced 
the trees were “autumnalists” and 
med unseasonably, anyway. In 
ical Washington fashion, that was 

- 

But there is one problem Washington 
not kill, and that is the starling men- 
Every evening, around twilight, 
usands of the birds wheel around the 
wntown plinths and mullions, screech- 
ng out the knell of parting day. In 
vild-eyed attempts at extermination, 
stuffed cats, smudge pots, dead owls and 
the fire hose have been futile. And so 
e Roman candles, and so have WPA 
kers diguised as scarecrows. The 
ings are just crazy about all of these 
ngs. .To the officials working under 
xe eaves of the Treasury Building, the 
nal debt teaser fades in compari- 


x + * 


[There was no nonsense in—Washing- 
»ver Thanksgiving, however. Al- 
gh such first citizens as the Roose. 

the Hulls, the Morgenthaus, the 
Voodrings and the McNutts were scat- 

all over the country, they were 
retty well agreed on the day of cele- 
sration, Nov. 23. Yes, there was no 
doubt in the Capital that Thanksgiving 
was not on the last Thursday in Novem- 





1ether the week’s advance in date 
V ncrease the amount of early Christ- 
as shopping remains to be seen. 





ild think that somewhere, sometime, the gray granite—or perhaps 


One would think that all 


merely a Senatorial cigar. But no, 


as smoothly as a conscientious taxi 


+ Human nature along the Potomac is the 
same as it is anywhere else—except in 
the case of Mrs. Roosevelt. The First 
Lady has set a gleaming example to the 
nation and to Washington clerks and 
stenographers by having purchased, al- 
ready, 100 (she denied that the figure 
was 1,200, as previously reported) bdxes 
of men’s handkerchiefs. 


x * * 


The toast and talk of the town last 
week seemed to be snow-capped Paul V. 
McNutt, 


trator, whose Presidential bandwagon 


the Federal Security Adminis- 


has recently been gathering all kinds of 
During the last 
few days, the former Philippine Com- 
missioner and former Indiana Governor 


New Deal trappings. 


has been feted right and left. 

For one thing, the Chief Executive 
invited him to be present at the laying 
of the corner stone of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Library at Hyde 
Park. For another, Mr. McNutt was 
recently put on display at a highly ex- 
clusive dinner at the Cosmos Club, 
where such New Dealers as “Tommy” 
Corcoran, Supreme Court Justice Black 
and Federal Works Administrator Car- 
mody were in attendance. Only 14 were 
present, and there was plenty of secrecy 
about the whole thing. 

Yes, Mr. McNutt's doings have given 
cause for lots of eyebrow-raising; not 
that Washington eyebrows aren't always 
in a constant state of uprising. 

The new Librarian of Congress, Poet 
Archibald MacLeish, has also been re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Already 
the Georgetown home of the pink- 
cheeked Scot has become the mecca of 
Washington brains. People are talking 
about Mr. MacLeish’s recent poem in 


BEHIND RENEWAL 
OF UTILITIES WAR 


aa 


Ar 
\ n the conflict between the Ad- 
stration and the power compa- 


ree times in five days members 
the Administration’s Power Policy 
Committee have taken the field 
eainst the utilities—particularly 
cainst their old adversary, the 


War drums on the power | 
A Government grid 
for national de- 


front. 

system: 
fense or for more Federal 
control of electric power? 





nonwealth & Southern Corpo- 


ese are skirmishes in what may 
e opening of a new battle, an 
this time to secure Congres- 
approval of a plan to inter- 
ct the present great power 
ns through a Government- 
led grid system. 
skirmishing began Nov. 18 
David E. Lilienthal, Director 
Tennessee Valley Authority—the 
ry’s largest public power Sys- 
took a minor occasion, the 
cation of a new rural electrifi- 
1 cooperativ line at Laf- 
Alabama, to launch an attack 
& S and its subsidiary, the 
na Power Company. 
Said Mr, Lilienthal: “The develop- 
f farmers’ cooperatives in the 
1 has been hampered by a com- 
policy among the Southern 
nies of the Commonwealth & 
rn. Obstructive lawsuits, the 
ling of false reports, and the 
ng of ‘spite lines’ became ac- 
practices of the companies.” 
same time Rural Electrifica- 
\dministrator Slattery was com- 
g letters«to three Alabama 
‘Ooperatives in which he ac- 
the Alabama Power Company 
pDloying “guerrilla warfare” tac- 
an effort to thwart Govern- 
financed cooperatives 
K came Wendell L. Willkie, C. 
president and survivor of seven 
f constant public power cam- 





mmonwealth & Southern com- 
are spending millions an- 
lilding rural line 


tainly to be hoped that we 








period of 





Dalting and attack.’ 


No Lolly-Pop Fight, 
Says Mr. Carmody 

days later, Nov. 20, John M 
trator of the Fed 


nc} 24 new Gove 





agency which, among othe! 
loans to States an 


c power plants 


drums are sounding again + thrcugh the PWA program, spoke in 


South Carolina at the site on which 
the State, with PWA funds, is con- 
structing two power dams on the 
Santee River. Said he: 

“Your Santee Cooper undertaking 
is destined to play an important role 
in internal fortifications. Factories 
for the production of goods for 
civilian life as well as for military 
needs are now a Vital factor in war- 
fare. One of the limiting factors 
in such production is the amount 
and price of power that is avail- 
Rs a 

“The fight to protect your inter- 
ests in the Santee Cooper project is 
not going to be any lolly-pop affair 
Private utilities are tough fighters.” 

Reply to Mr. Carmody came from 
Representative Andrew J. May 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, Chairman of 
the House Millitary Affairs Commit- 
tee. Said Mr. May: 

“Mr. Carmody’s blast against 
private enterprise in the utility in- 
dustry, coming after a similar attack 
on the same industry by David E. 
Lilienthal, sounds like a renewal of 
the socialistic warfare on this indus- 
try. Without doubt it is the open- 
ing gun of a propaganda barrage to 
pave the way for the real attack: 
promotion of the proposed National 
Power Policy Committee grid sys- 
tem.” 

Superpower System: 
Inter-Area Networks 
This grid system, which Mr. May 
fears, is one of Mr. Roosevelt’s pet 
ideas, and one which the War De- 
partment and the Federal Power 
Commission have urged. It is now 
being considered by the Power Policy 

Committee. 

The grid is a superpOwer system 
interconnecting all existing power 
facilitie: within an area. The inter- 
connections would permit surplus 
power of one plant to be transmitted 
to areas in which existing facilities 
are inadequate. 

The utilities oppose such a system 
because it would give the Govern- 
ment a large measure of control of 

] including rates 


and issuance of securities. 


all power facilities, 


Power Policy Committee 
May Advocate the Grid 
Beginning Dec. 5, the Power Policy 


Committee will call private utilits 





leaders in conference in an effort (1) 
to determine the extent of presen 
power shortages, and (2) to sell 
industry on the desirability of a grid 





system 


Should the committee's report t 
President expected in 
g nmend the estab 
ment of a grid system, it will be the 
gnal for the beginning of the 








People Are Talking... 





Harris & Ewing 
ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


About his poetry 





“The New Republic”, his address at 
the Hyde Park library corner-stone lay- 
ing, and the Felix Frankfurter book 
which he co-edited. 


x* * * 


Last week's social events did not 
cling around the opening of the new 
Sidney Howard play, “Madame, Will 
You Walk?” at the National Theater 
or the return of the New York Phil- 
harmonic to Constitution Hall after an 
absence of nine years. 

Out of a clear, blue sky, Washington 
society engraved invitations to witness 
the dedication of a two-story colonial 
building, the new $100,000 District of 
Columbia morgue, “a dream structure 
of its kind.” And everybody went, 
women in furs and flowers, men in 
black. Mink and silver fox were promi- 
nent. The speeakers of the evening 
found their subject matter rather lim- 
ited, but all seemed to agree that the 
building had come none too soon. 
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+ PRICE-FIXING LAWS: EVIL OR BENEFIT? + 


+ had been made a matter of recora 


'HETHER or not the con 
been hurt in his pocketbook, and 





hence whether the volume of busi- 
ness has been 
by exemptions from the anti-trust 
laws which permit price-fixing under 


intensive 


increased or decreased 





certain conditions, is under 
study by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion 


It is hoped by the FTC to have its 





The two-fold aspect of 


| price-fixing . . . problem 


| 
| again under study... what | 
antagonists claim. 

| 


study completed in time to submit a 
report to Congress late in May or 
early in June. 

Business interests are vitally con- 
cerned in this inquiry, as are all con- 
sumers, for the subject of resale 
price maintenance has been con- 
troversial for more than a score of 
years 

While the investigation appears on 
record as having been initiated by 
the Commission, it actually was in- 
stituted at the request of President 
Roosevelt himself. 


Price-Fixing Allowed 
Now By 44 States 


Laws which permit manufacturers 
and retailers to agree upon the re- 
sale price of merchandise are on the 
Statute books of 44 States—all ex- 
cept Texas, Missouri, Delaware and 
Vermont—plus the District of Co- 
lumbia. They differ in terms. 

Originally, such laws were effective 


sumer has + 





9 


compulsory 


vict-made goods law, 


the spring 


journment 


Wide World iayed weeks Senator 
ROBERT E. FREER fered the resale price 
An old story for the FTC bill as an amendment 





solely as to products produced with- 


in 


to 


} 
contracts, if applied 
which 


in the same 


crossed a measures, 


State line, were in conflict with the 


anti-trust laws. 
interests which were 


most active in promoting enactments 


of this character in State legislatures 
finally 
Congress. 

Thus it was that in 1937 Congress 
passed the Miller-Tydings bill which 
exempted from 
trust laws contracts for resale price 
maintenance 
chandise competitive with other 
wares of 
sponsored by 


sentative 


Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), Of Maryland, and Repre- 
(now Senator) 


attention to on his desk for the 
then signed it on Aug 


That bill was 


+ (Dem.), of Arkansas 

The Federal law is permissive, not in April, 1937, when Mr. 
wrote the Senate, saying his atten- 
tion had been called to the Tydings 
laws bill and that he had requested a re- 


It permits contracts to 
fix the minimum resale price of com- 
petitive goods in States whos 
legalize such contracts 
the cloak of interstate commerce 
from the merchandise 
followed the precedent 


Enactment by Congress came un- 
der unusual circpmstances, The 
House had passed the 
The companion bill was 
attacked vigorously in the Senate. As 
the first session of the Seventy-Fifth 
Congress went into 
there was decided pressure 
The District of 
bia tax bill had been 
high controversy, and had been de- 


tax measure; the Senate a 
and the House, which previously had 
passed the tax bill also 


conference report on the combined 


President Roosevelt held the bill 
17, rather than 
have the District tax bill fail (Con- 
gress adjourned Aug. 21), issuing at 
the Federal anti- the same time a statement ques- xin 
tioning the propriety « 
to branded mer- | price “rider” and objecting to the 
procedure, Later, he asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate 
effects of price maintenance laws, 
Evidence that the President ques- 
Miller ' tioned the price-maintenance bill 


of the resale 





Roosevelt 


by removing port from the Federal Trade Come 





of the con- 


measure 


numerous and 


mission, which he attached 
This approach | letter 
he present hazard of undue ad- 
which had been vances in price, with a resultant rise 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the cost of living, makes it most 
untimely to legalize any competitive 
or marketing practice calcylated to 
in facilitate increases in the cost of 
importent 
which American householders, ana 
consumers generally buy,” the Presi- 
the summet dent wrote, his letter being dated in 
the spring of 1937 when price indexes 


to his 


arti-les 


for ad- 
Colum- | Were turning upward. “Since we 
a subject of Seem to be in a period of rising retail 


Tydings of- 


maintenance 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


prices, this bill should not, in my 





o the District 


epted lt 





accepted the 


WHO WANTS THESE ORDERS? 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS In new orders 


are being offered U. S. 


industry by 


’ - 120,000,000 Latin American consumers 
President Signed Bill —right now. Locate your factory in New 

= Jersey. Capture a larger share of this 
extra business and gain added business 


With Great Reluctance at the same time from the 23,000,000 


U. S. consumers who live within 24 


hotirs delivery of any factory in this 


state. Among the favorable economic 


and inland property. . 


personal incomes . . . 





costs. Write for inform- 
ative booklet, “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey.” 


Address Desk 7-U, State House, 
Trenton, N. J., for your copy. 


pn-day limit factors which keep costs low are: an 
abundance of fair-taxed waterfront 
- regular ship- 
ping services to all major All-American 
ports... no state tax on corporate or 
. 175 different 
is of skilled labor .. . low power 

















It gives the finest combination of power, 
acceleration, driving ease, riding ease, 
dependability and economy to be found 


in any low-priced car! 


Buy It ! 


All low-priced cars have performance 


| BUT CHEVROLET HAS 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 


amazing road action! 


its equal! 


“Chevrolet's FIRST Again!”’ 
85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


‘659 


The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 










Now that you have had full opportunity to EYE Chevrolet 


’ 


for '40—now that you know it’s ‘‘The Beauty Leader’’—we 
are more than eager to have you TRY IT and experience its 


It has hair-trigger getaway! Its Super-Silent Valve-in-Head 
Engine enables you to accelerate from 5 to 25 miles per hour 
with almost unbelievable speed! Its Exclusive Vacuum-Power 
Shift gives an exclusive kind of handling ease—its Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes the very highest degree of safety! And in 
the combination of all these factors—in over-all performance 
with over-all economy—the motor world just doesn’t hold 


Eye it... Try it... Buy it... and convince yourself, 


AND UP, *at Flint, Michigan. Transporta- 

tion based on rail rates, state and local 

taxes (if any), optional equipment and 

accessories—extra. Prices subject to 

change without notice. Bumper guards— 

extra on Master 85 Series. A General Motors 
Vaiue. 


“Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!” 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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+ The Pro and (on of Kattonal Issues 


' | ANTI-TRUST MOVE 
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HOW ABOUT A RAINY DAY, UNCLE? 





Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 





“FOR THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH” 


JEARLY all commenting newspapers declare + to its application of them to the concededly 


that the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court overruling, restrictions by four 
municipalities on the distribution of handbills 
is a strong contribution to American freedom. 
The decision, which was presented by Justice 
Roberts, applies to ordinances of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Worcester, Mass., and 
Irvington, N. J. 
In upholding 


the Constitutional right 


tribution of handbills regardless of police ac- 


tion, Justice Roberts is held by the press to have | 


spoken, as representative of the high court, in 
terms that will gratify the public. 

It is contended by the Washington (D. C.) 
Post (Ind.) that the Supreme Court “again 
proved itself to be the uncompromising guar- 
dian of civil liberties.” 

In analyzing the background of the decision 
the Post adds that “in some respects American 
municipalities have been the worst sinners in 
infringements of civil liberties.” 

“The whole decision is admirable,” in the 
judgment of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “from its broad statement of principles 


of 
citizens of those places to engage in the dis- | 


puzzling problems of local order, cleanliness 
and convenience. It is a blunt warning to every 
community that in America, so long as the 
Constitution is protected by an independent 
high court, free speech and a free press come 
first for the simple reason that without them 
government by the people is impossible.” 

It is recognized by the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Dem.), that “the Court took great care to point 
out that the ruling does not affect the power 
of municipalities to maintain public order, to 
punish persons who throw litter into the streets, 
or those who impede the free movement of traf- 
fic; but it demolishes the theory that an 
ordinance may forbid the distribution of in- 
formation or opinion in printed form.” 

“It does not lie with the police,” states the 
New York Times (Dem.), “to grant or refuse 
permits in its discretion, thus discriminating 
between ideas. If handbills litter the streets, 
those who throw them away on the streets are 
to be punished, not those who distribute them. 
Hours of canvassing may be regulated, but the 
canvasser is entitled to constitutional protec- 
tion that may not be taken away.” 


ON LABOR UNIONS: 
WHAT EDITORS SAY 


| dabatage of the Department of Justice in rais- 

ing the anti-trust issue in connection with 
certain activities of some labor unions evokes 
general endorsement in the press. More than 
three-fourths of the commenting newspapers ap- 
prove the statement issued by Thurman W. 
Arnold outlining the “unreasonable restraints” 
on industry and commerce which the Govern- 
ment purposes to remove by anti-trust actions 
against those responsible. 

Among these “restraints”, Mr. Arnold listed: 
Preventing the use of cheaper materials, im- 
proved equipment and methods; compelling the 
hiring of unnecessary labor; enforcing systems 
of graft or illegal price-fixing; destroying legit- 
imate systems of collective bargaining. 

A negative position is taken by a minority 
of commenting newspapers on two grounds— 
that an amendment of the anti-trust law may 
be needed to bolster the Department's stand 
and also that violations may not be vigorously 
prosecuted to the full extent. 

, A prediction of gen- 
Clarified Issue eral benefits to come 


Deemed of Great ftom the thrashing out 


of this issue is made by 
Benefit to All the Wall Street Journal 


(Ind.) which says “unionists and all wage 
workers may logically expect to benefit in the 
long run if the Department of Justice succeeds 
in drawing a distinct and legally valid line te- 
tween labor’s illegal and injurious tactics and 
legitimate pursuit of its own best interests. 

On the other hand the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Dem.) directs attention to the point that Mr. 
Arnold is almost apologetic in stating his in- 
tentions.” The Sun points out that “he assures 
the unions that his campaign will stop short of 
the extremities to which decisions of the Su- 
preme Court might admit.” 

“His pronunciamento is welcome,” according 
to the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “both 
for its promise that the Government intends 
checking the license which labor unions have 
enjoyed under the New Deal and for its dis- 
couragement of the labor feud. Could it be 
that the President's desire for labor peace has 
something to do with this sudden threat of 
prosecution?” ’ 


Conceding that the en- 
terprise is faced by diffi- 
culties the New York 
Times (Dem.) says: 


Court Attitude 

Will Spell The 
> 

Success of Plan “It remains to be seen 


whether Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of the 
anti-trust laws in relation to labor unions will 
be consistently accepted by the courts. If it is 
not, then we might well consider whether the 
anti-trust laws should not be made more ex- 
plicit in this respect along the lines that Mr. 
Arnold indicates. 

“If the anti-trust laws are to be applied 
against urions as against corporations, then 
the unions as well as the corporations have a 
right to know as clearly as possible what the 
rules are with which they are expected to con- 
form.” 

Fear that Congress “may emasculate the 
Wagner Act” is expressed by the Washington 
(D. C.) News (Ind.), with the comment: 

“It may not yet be clear to Mr. Green and 
Mr. Lewis that their war is undermining the 
cause they both profess to serve, but it is be- 
coming abundantly clear to almost everyone 
else.” 
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FOLLOW UP ON THE THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 





+ OUR LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


+ 


HE commenting press divides almost evenly + adds that “here is an opportunity for the mar- 


on the possibility that substantial develop- 
ment of Latin American trade can be made to 
fill the gap caused by the loss of trans-Atlantic 
commerce, One side finds encouragement in 
the Pan American 
mala City; believes that it will stimulate in- 
vestments from this country to help industry 
and agriculture in southern republics. The 
other side doubts that American money will 
flow freely to the South in view of the many 
bond defaults that have affected the credit of 
our Latin American neighbors. 


conference in 


Closer relations among 
the Pan American na- 
tions is predicted by the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press (Ind.) which re- 
calls that “it was foreign capital that gave the 
United States its start,” and suggests that 
“capital from this country can play the same 
role in Central and South America, with ad- 
vantages to all”. 

This position is opposed by the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.), with the argu- 
ment that “the main obstacle, so far as United 


Foreign Capital 
Once Essential 


to This Country 


States is concerned, is the great amount of de- | 


faulted South American bonds which our banks 
and citizens still hold.” The Daily Mail finds 


an answer to this in the hopes of the State and | 


Commerce departments “to assist the republics 
in developing those natural resources which this 
country needs.” 

As to actual developments, the Lowell (Mass.) 
Leader (Ind.) quotes a statement from Secretary 
Hopkins that “the Latin-American countries, 
cut off from the European markets, have been 
buying more goods of the United States, in- 
creasing the total of our exports.” The paper 


Guate- | 


keting of American goods that should not be 
neglected.” 

Brazil’s potential contribution is observed by 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) with the 
statement that “strong bonds exist between the 
United States and Brazil.” 

“Conditions being imposed by powerful’ do- 
mestic interests” are mentioned by the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), which sug- 


| gests that they “may call for some recasting of 


Uncle Sam’s program.” 


“The task of the par- 
ticipants in the Guate- 
mala conference,” accord- 
ing to the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. 
Rep.), “is preliminary but essential in the pro- 
gram of economic co-operation upon which hope 
of Pan American unity in defense and trade 
must rest. 

“Each of the nations represented has its own 
peculiar, problems and interests, each in its 
way as controversial as the disputes and con- 
flicts that complicate the economic organization 
of the United States.” 

“Ninety per cent of our total demand,” ad- 
vises the Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.), 
“comes from our home market. Thus the objec- 
tive of our greatest efforts must be the building 
up of the purchasing power of the millions of 
industrial workers and farmers. 

“In many industries foreign trade is the mar- 
gin that determines the difference between pront 
and loss. We could not sacrifice our world 
trade without inviting serious dislocations. But 
this trade should never so engage our attention 
that we forget the greater importance of the 
home market.” 


Unity in Defense 
and Trade, Hope 


for Pan America 








- AND 


THANKS 
FOR LETTING 
ME BE AN 
AMERICAN / 





AMEN! 


oonist 
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Manning for the Phoenix Republi 





c and Gazette 


Cartoonist 






























ANOTHER GOOD REASON FOR KEEPING OUT OF WAR 


Fitzpatrick for 


the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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The Labor Week: 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U,. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE UNIONS’ "CIVIL WAR": 
WHY PEACE EFFORTS FAIL 


Wecsairaten * 


gey ASK, the ccuntry asks, that 

l labor try once again to settle 
the differences in its own family.” 

Of the many recent pleas for rec- 
onciliation between labor’s warring 
factions, this was made recently by 
the staunchest friend the unions 
have in the United States Senate, 





Internecine warfare in 
the labor movement . . . Pa- 
tience fading on the part 
of friends of both warring 


| wings. 








Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, author of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Senator Wagner’s plea followed by 
only a few days a vehement state- 
ment from liberal Senator George 
Ww. Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, that 
he is “disgusted” with the failure of 
labor leaders to bury the hatchets. 
It followed ten months of repeated 
appeals by President Roosevelt, first 
to CIO, then to AFL. 

Like Senator Wagner’s, the Presi- 
dent's plea carried a definite warn- 
ing that failure to reunite in peace 
will mean increased Government 
regulation for unions and the loss of 
many privileges. 

But none of these pleas has thus 
far influenced the labor leaders of 
neither camp. The AFL awaits the 
cIO; the CIO awaits the AFL. 
Neither gives active signs of feeling 
any compulsion to reunite. Some 
say the obstacles to reconcilation are 
so formidable as to discourage active 
negotiations. 

The obstacles are even more com- 


+ 


plicated than those which four years 
ago this month led to the split with- 
in the AFL and the emergence of the 
CIO as an independent rival organ- 
ization. 

Fundamental of all issues is that of 
craft versus industrial union meth- 
ods. This is responsible for many 
of the personal antagonisms, for the 
opposite views on political activity. 

The higher-paid craft workers 
have long maintained their own in- 
Surance programs. The lower-paid 
industrial employes cannot afford 
such elaborate protection of their 
own and seek such protection from 
Government programs as set up in 
the Social Security Act. 

Such are the theoretical blocks to 
labor unity. 

Practical drawbacks are to be 
found in the very structure of the 
two organizations. Both the CIO and 
the AFL are voluntary federations. 
The AFL is made up of 104 unions, 
the CIO of some 42. Each union is 
an autonomous organization which 
elects its own officers, makes its own 
laws and runs its own affairs in its 
own way. 


Factional Disputes 


In The Labor Movement 


To bring peace out of the hun- 


| dreds of disputes among these 140- 


odd independent organizations will 
require almost complete agreement 
among all of them. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers(AFL), for example, 
claims the exclusive right to enroll 
everyone employed in electrical work, 
from wiring homes to manufacturing 
radios and electrical equipment. In 
the radio and equipment field, the 
CIO’s United Radio & Electrical 
Workers also claims exclusive juris- 
diction. In wiring automobiles, the 
AFL union conflicts with the CIO’s 
automobile union; around the elec- 
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to Labor | 








SENATOR NORRIS 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WAGNER 


They would have labor bury the hatchet 





tric steel furnaces, with 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee; 
in the electrically powered shoe in- 
dustry, with the United Shoe 
Workers, 

Also the CIO’s United Electrical & 
Radio Workers Union conflicts with 
the AFL Machinists Union; the CIO 
Steel Union with the AFL Moulders 
Union; the CIO shoe workers with 
the AFL Boot & Shoe Workers 
Union. 

Similar conditions exist with re- 
gard to the carpenters and the wood 
working industry, the pattern makers 
and the steel industry, the machin- 
ists and the aviation industry, and 
scores of others. 


Both Rivals Lacking 
In Governing Power 


If three AFL representatives and 
three CIO representatives over a con- 
ference table should work out for- 
mulas for settling each of these many 
disputes, neither the AFL nor the 
CIO has the authority to force 
any affiliated union to accept the 
formula. 

In many instances, as in the AFL 
electricians’ union and the CIO's 
radio and electrical union, one group 


the CIO’s ¢ such as the latter was launched be- 


cause of a revolt of AFL union mem- 


bers, dissatisfied with their status 
as “class B”’ members in the AFL 
union. Class B members are not en- 


titled to vote in the affairs of their 
national union. They have one vote 
for each local union, compared with 
one vote each for the electrical 
craftsmen. 

The AFL can not force its 
cians’ union to alter its constitution 
to admit factory workers on an equal 
voting basis. Nor can the CIO order 
its radio and electrical union to re- 
turn to the electricians’ union on 
any basis. 

Add to these difficulties the fact 
that both AFL and CIO are pros- 
pering and the disfnclination of 
union leaders to undertake a Hercu- 
lean job is explainable 

But, the President, Senator Wag- 
ner and Senator Norris point out to 
the AFL the anti-trust activities of 
the Department of Justice, to the 
CIO the temper of Congress toward 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
They contend that the unions’ recent 
gains may be jeopardized especially 
if labor is divided in November when 
the country elects a President and 
a new Congress 


electri- 





SHOULD U. S. SET UP A NATIONAL 


TO ASSIST IN STATE HEALTH 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Clinton Rogers 
W oodruff 


Director of Public Welfare, 
Philadelphia; Chairman, De- 
partment of Christian Social 
Service and Institutions, Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, Prot. Episc. 
Church, 


answers: 

FAVOR a Federal Department of 

Health, headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank. Many States and cities 
have such departments and there 
should be a Federal Department to 
coordinate. 

As to Federal Aid for State health 
work, Iam not so sure. There is a 
tendency to depend too much on the 
help of the nation, which is really 
another term of “let George do it.” 

As to Federal or State health in- 
Surance, I am most doubtful. We 
have such insurance on a private 
basis and I think we might very 
well leave it there. 


Prof. Irving Fisher 


Political Economist, Yale Univer- 
sity; Chairman, Committee of 100, 
American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, 


answers: 
AS between a broad and narrow 
National Health program, I 


favor the broader. But if I were to 
Specify in detail what the program 
ought to be, it would not be identical 
the Wagner program and 

would have some of the features of 
program of the American Medi- 
Association. 

the few words at my disposal 
here, suffice it to say that (1) I favor 
@ National Department of Health 
With a Cabinet officer at its head 
e head need not necessarily be a 
ysician, 

2) The new Health Department 
Should administer most of the ex- 
isting and scattered health agencies 
the Federal Government and 
Should, in some degree, cooperate 
with and “coordinate” the rest. 

(3) Local health responsibility 
Should not be overlooked but rather 
Stimulated. 


The Desired Goal 


On the’ other hand, I favor as one 
mate goal a universal compulsory 
Contributory health insurance, pref- 
ly State-administered but fed- 
’ subsidized The chief em- 
ls should be on (a) prevention 
4nd (b) education of the individual 
*S to prevention-emphasis on health 
ner than disease. 


erah 
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& Underwood 


PROF. IRVING FISHER 


Underwood 





Finally, I am delighted that we 
have two more or less conflicting 
proposals before us, for out of the 
public debate as to their merits a 
greater public interest may be de- 
veloped. To my mind there are far 
oreater possibilities in a health pro- 
eram than are dreamed of by most 
people. 

This I showed in my report on Na- 
tional Vitality to the (Theodore) 
Roosevelt Conservation Commission. 


Abraham Epstein 
New York City; Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association for So- 
cial Security, 


answers: 

T IS difficult for us to answer youl 
| question without restating 1 
somewhat. We are, of course, In 


favor of any Federal action tending 
to promote medical care and the 
public health. We do not favor 
however, a federally-administered 
program as against a state program. 
We would rather see a program in 
which both governments cooperate, 
with the state administering the 
system and the Federal Government 
providing grants-in-aid under proper 
standards. 

We should also like to reverse your 
question by stating that we are in 
favor of the adoption first of a com- 
pulsory health insurance system by 
the state through Federal subsidies 
before the adoption of a federally- 
administered health program wind- 
ing up with compulsory health in- 
surance. 

We place health insurance legis!a- 
tion first because we believe that of 
all the existing problems of medical 
care, the problem of the 40 to 50 pel 
cent of our industrial population 
which now goes without medical 
care when seriously il] looms by far 


the biggest and most important is- 
sue. It is our belief that action 
should first be taken on this big- 
gest problem which lends itself best 
to health insurance. Refinements 
and extensions should be built upon 
this system rather than the other 
way around. 


Health Insurance Tax 


We are definitely in favor®of a 
special tax for health insurance 
raised through pay rolls on em- 


ployers and workers with subsidies 
by the Government. At this very 
time our Association is considering 
changing our model health insur- 
ance bill to set up a total contribu- 
tion of about 90 cents weekly per 
employed person along the follow- 
ing lines: 

Under our tentative schedule, the 
Government’s contribution would 
amount to 20 cents per week for each 
worker. Employers would be asked 
to contribute from 20 to 50 cents 
weekly according to the wages paid 
the contributions to be in inverse or- 
der to the wages, so that the con- 
tribution on behalf cf a low-paid 
worker would be greater than for a 
high-paid worker. Conversely, the 
contributions of the also 
ranging from 20 to 50 cents weekly 
would be in direct ratio with wages. 


workers, 


Dr. Nathan B. 
Van Etten 


New York City; President-elect, 
American Medical Association; 
Past President, Greater New 
York Medical Association, 


answers: 

FAVOR the desire of the Ameri- 

can Medical Association for co- 
ordination of all Federal health 
agencies, except those of the Army 
and the Navy, in a National Health 
Department. The opi:rion that the 
Secretary of Health should be quali- 
fied by experience in medical prac- 


, tice and should have the degree of 


Doctor of Medicine is basically 
sound. 

Health departments have justified 
themselves. Health commissioners 
function increasingly well in coordi- 
nating official public health efforts 
with the health activities of the 
practitioners of medicine, dentistry, 
nursing and pharmacy. 

The State of New York has been 
so fortunate in the leadership of 
Biggs, Nicoll, Parran and Godfrey as 
career men that it would seem de- 
sirable to head a National Health 
Department with a physician who 
has established similar ability 

I believe that an American Health 
Program should develop from the 
periphery toward the center—I be- 
lieve that it should work from 





tne 


+ 


AGENCY 
WORK? 


smallest political subdivision, such as 
the school district—to the township 
to the county—to the state—to the 
Federal authority, in that order. and 
that Federal authority should be 
used as infrequently as possible. 


— 


Every local ability to furnish med- 
ical care should be explored before 


Federal aid should be requested. 
Needs for medical care are usually 
local. Catastrophic epidemics are 


usually controlled by health depart- 


ments. The private practice of med- 
icine has such public consequence 
that government umpiring and co- 


ordination is necessary. 

Government aid for prevention of 
disease and the promotion of health 
should be given in response to local 
demands. 


Dr. Kingsley Roberts 


Medical Director, Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine 


answers: 


1° developing a program for our 
attack upon our health problems, 
we must attempt recongeiliation and 
coordination of the numerous pro- 
posals that have been forthcoming 
from various agencies. There is not 


| One problem but many; not one solu- 


tion but several. 

The questions that you pose in your 
poll of opinion cannot therefore be 
categorically answered. On the one 
hand, you ask, do I favor the Ameri- 
can Medical Association proposal for 
a Federal Department of Health (yes) 
and a carefully restricted system of 
Federal aid for state health work? 
I have no desire to engage in a dis- | 
cussion of semantics but if “care- 
fully restricted” means “meeting 
needs in the most economic manner,” 
I of course agree. 

On the other hand you ask do 
I favor a broad federally-adminis- 


tered health program? Yes, in so 
far as needs can be met in this 
manner. 

But you continue “that would 


eventually head up with compulsory 
health insurance and would be sup- | 
ported by a special tax.” There is 
considerable evidence that points to | 
the need for such a scheme. There 
are also many gaps in the knowledge 
necessary to establish and operate 
compulsory health insurance in this 
country. These can in large degree 
be supplied through further develop- 
ment of voluntary health insurance 
and group medicine. 
Voluntary action must of 
be permitted so long as it is consis- 


course 


tent with the public welfare, for 
ich is the democratic progress. We 

cannot cross it unless we experime 

with all available methods. Howeve! 

a need exists and, if it is to be met, 
we must bear with the errors that 
will be made. i 
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THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS AND LABOR: 
A CHALLENGE TO SOME UNION TACTICS 


Necosaireatea + 


HE “rule of reason,’ whereby the 
Government’s anti-trust prose- 
cutors try to separate the good from 
the bad business trusts, is now being 
applied to labor trusts. 

Like the business association, the 
labor unions can do wrong, even by 
the lights of the present Adminis- 
tration. When they do so, the Gov- 
ernment has a line of 





When a Labor Union is a | 
Trust... Cana labor trust | 
be busted? ... Thurman W. | 
Arnold’s formula. | 








through anti-trust laws by which it 
can break the labor trusts—or so it 
believes. 

As the Government is 
preting a “trust,” it is 
association of 
ployees. In the cise of unions a 
bad trust, one to be broken, is a 
union which uses boycotts, strikes or 
other means of coercion for ends not 
reasonakly connected with wages, 
hours, health, safety, the speed-up 
system, or the right of collective bar- 


galning. 


inter- 
almost any 
men or em- 


now 


business 


Five Practices Styled 
Unlawful in Building 


As the Assistant Attorney General, 
Thurman W. Arnold, declared last 
week in a letter to the AFL unions 
at Indianapolis, Ind., the Govern- 
ment is prepared to prosecute unions 
and their leaders for five 
actions, all of which are prevalent 
in the AFL’s building trades unions 
They are: 

1. Preventing the 
material, improved equipment, or 
more efficient methods. An example 
is the effort of unions to prevent the 
installation of factory-glazed win- 
factory-painted kitchen 


types of 


use of cheaper 


cows or 
cabinets. 

2. Compelling the hiring of uscless 
and unnecessary labor. An example 
is the requirement that on each 
truck entering a city there be a 
member of the local teamsters’ 
union in addition to the truck 
driver. 

3. Enforcing systems of graft and 
extortion, sometimes in the form of 
“strike insurance.” 

4. Enforcing illegally-fixed prices. 
An example is found in the Chicago 
milk now pending before the 
Supreme Court, where a labor union 
is charged with combining with dis- 
tributors and producers to prevent 
milk being brought into Chicago by 


case, 


persons who refuse to maintain 
fixed prices. 

5. Destroying an established and 
legitimate system of collective bar- 


gaining through jurisdictional 
Strikes In a jurisdictional strike 
a union makes war on another u ’ 
by trying to force an employe: to 
discharge members of an en 
union and hire in their stead mem- 
bers of the attacking union. 

Criminal Indictments 

Already in Four Cities 

In its recent application, the Gov- 
ernment’s “rule of reason” has sin- 
gled out as “bad” four AFL unions 
Grand juries in four cities, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland, have returned criminal 
indictments against union leaders in 
those cities. Investigations are un- 
der way in New York, San Francisco, 
and a dozen other cities. 


Most spectacular of the new in- 
dictments is that naming William 
L. Hutcheson, president of the 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and first vice-president of the AFL. 
“Big Bill’ Hutcheson is charged with 


attack | 


| of trade with 





aan’ 


- Hart & 
THURMAN W. ARNOLD 


A new line of attack 


Ewing 





criminal actions, i. e., calling a strike 
in a jurisdictional dispute, to restrain 
the business of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Company in St. Louis, Mo 
Twenty-six years ago e carpen- 
ters’ union and the machinists’ 
union, both in the AFL, fell to fight- 
ing over who should install, set, re- 
pair and dismantle machinery 


brewing plants. 


Union Chief Charged 
With Trade Restraint 


Both unions have sreements 
with the company carrying arbitra- 
tion clauses.: Yet, the carpenters’ 
union has refused to arbitrate this 
dispute and Mr. Hutcheson has 
called out his 100 members at the 
Anheuser-Busch plant, trying at the 
same time to stop work of 3,500 
other union members employed at 


the plants 


The company was willing to give 
the jobs to either carpenters or ma- 
chinists. The two unions couldn't 
agree who was to do the work. The 


company has repeatedly appealed to 
AFL's President Green without avail, 
One result is the company’s aban- 
donment of plans to build a new 
$750,000 fermenting plant 

Now a Si. Louis grand 
charged Mr. Hutcheson with 
fully engaging in continuing a com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint 
the intent and effect 


jury has 
unlaw- 


in the | 


of imposing an unreasonable burden 
on commerce. The Sherman Antie 
trust Act provides a maximum pen- 
alty of one year’s imprisonment and 
$5,000 fine. 

The AFL, although its leaders have 
condemned jurisdictional strikes, will 
defend its unions against anti-trust 
prosecutions on the ground that the 
jurisdictional strike is a strike for 
a legal and legitimate object, to ob- 
tain union members. Further, as its 
president, William Green, asserted 
in a letter to the Attorney General 
Nov. 23, the AFL will contend that 
unions are not subject to anti-trust 
prosecution, that the Clayton Anti¢ 
trust Act specifically exempts unions, 
The Government’s rejoinder is that 
only union actions for legitimate 
union aims are exempted from re- 
straint-of-trade prosecutions. 

Whether the Government can sé- 
cure convictions in its prosecution of 


labor unions, is doubted in some 
quarters. 

Mr. Arnold contends, however, 
that the active threat of prosecue 


tion will serve to clear up many site 
uations, a contention that was sup- 
ported by the prompt settlement of 
a dispute between two other AFL 
unions, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, 
following the indictment of the 
teamsters’ union leaders in Wash- 
D. C. The indictment re- 
sulted from a strike in a dispute 
over which union should furnish 
men to drive concrete-mixer trucks. 


ington, 


Chicago Milk Case 

A Sign of Court Trend 

Viewed as a test of the Supreme 
Court’s current view is the Chicago 
milk case on which argument has 
already been heard. Already in its 
present session, the court has re- 
fused to review a decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia which held 

“Any [union]! contract designed to 
secure higher wages may restrain 
trade in one sense if it is effective, 


for it will hamper the weak eme- 
ployer who cannot afford the in- 
crease. In another sense, however, 
it may promote commerce by mak- 
ing for better and more peaceful 
labor relations. A contract with 


such a purpose is hardly to be held 
illegal, of itself, or else all union or- 
ganization goes.” 








good heaith 


teurize Borden's 








CLEVER AS CHINESE..THESE COWS! 


VER in the Orient the clever Chinese pay the 


doctor to keep them well. 
what Borden's have been doing for you right along. 
To make absolutely sure that every drop of Borden's 
you drink is pure and healthful, we make absolutely 
sure that each Bossie supplying it is in the best of 
So we pay doctors to make regular calls 
on cows (0 keep them well, 
Milk, who bottle it and deliver it 
must also pass regular health inspections, 
this so the milk you drink will keep you well. 
Borden's, it’s got to be good! 
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Folks, that’s exactly 


And the men who pas- 
We do all 
If it's 
The Borden Company. 
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Dam 
on your way West 
America’s great 
engineering master 
piece. Low cost all- 
expense tours from 
Las Vegas. Nev. 


See Boulder 





Here’s a quick, convenient way to get full information about 
train travel to and from Los Angeles and San Francisco. This 
handy folder describes service on the Streamliners ... the 
Limiteds ... and the Challengers. It contains time schedules, 
views of equipment and gives you an idea as to the cost of each 
type of service. With this folder, you can easily select the service 
that best meets your requirements and save time in planning 


your trip. Mail coupon or phone for your copy today! 


SBR RRR eee eS 
o Chicago & North Western Ry. or 
723 Woodward Bldg. 
Phone Republic 199) 
Washington, D. C. oF 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free folder ‘ 


NORTH WESTERN: . 
UNION PACIFIC 


Route of the SZezaeectcecers and Challengers 


3 I am interested in low-cost, all-expense 
California Winter Tour. 






Union Pacific Railroad 
300 Nat'l Press Bldg. 
Phone Republic 0600 

Washington, D.C. OF 
1S. La Salle St., Chicago, IL 


‘Service to and from California.” 
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THE POWERS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES: 
CRITICISM OF LOGAN BILL AS CURB 


Growing dissatisfaction with 
operation of Federal boards and 
agencies. said by some to threaten 
usurpation of constitutional prerog- 
atives of Congress, culminates in the 
Logan-Walter bill, now pending in 
House and Senate. 

This bill, drafted by the late Sena- 
tor Logan (Dem.) of..Kentucky, ap- 
proved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, proposes rules of procedure for 
such agencies. 

Designed “to provide for the more 
expeditious settlement of disputes 
with the United States,” the Bill was 
passed by the Senate but later, by a 
unanimous vote to reconsider, was 
restored to the calendar. The com- 
panion dill was voted out of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, (Dem.) of 
New York, member of that commit- 
tee, takes issue with many provisions 
of the bill, His statement follows in 
full text: 


OME time ago, the President au: 
thorized the Attorney General 
to’ appoint a Committee to study and 
report as to the remedies available 
in connection with reviews and 


the review; 


orders of the various Governmental | 


Departments, Bureaus, 
pendent Establishments. The Presi- 
dent was impressed, as we all have 


been, with the need of procedural | 


reform in the field of administrative 
law. 


and Inde- | 


The following distinguished gen- | 


tlemen were appointed to make a 
study of this question: James W. 
Morris, United States District Judge, 
and formerly Assistant Attorney 
General, Chairman; B. Lawrence 
Groner, Chief Justice of the United 
States Court of,Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Carl McFarland, 
a former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral; Golden Bell, Assistant Solicitor 


General; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Pres- | 


ident, American Judicature Society; | 


Dean Acheson, formerly Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury; Robert 
H. Jackson, Solicitor General; Pro- 
fessor Harry Hart, of Harvard Law 
School; Professor Harry Schulman, 
of Yale Law School; Professor Ralph 
Fuchs, of Washington University 
Law School; Professor Blythe Stason, 
of Michigan Law School; and Dean 
Lloyd Garrison, of Wisconsin Law 
School. 


but such review must 
adequate and fair. How, I ask, could 
a United States District Judge, with 
all his multifarious duties, know as 
much about a technical situation, 
judge more fairly, plumb the depths 
of an administrative controversy, as 
well as an administrative officer? 
Moreover, the bill under discus- 
sion utterly disregards reviews which 


be Commission? 


have existed for many years in Many | 
departments, even though such pro- 


cedure for review has been eminently 


Satisfactory in many instances both | 


to the trade as well as to the prac- 
titioners who have appeared before 
those bureaus. I refer, specifically, 
to the Board of Review in the Labor 
Department in connection with im- 


Why should the De- 


partment of State be exempt 
and not the Department of The 
Interior? We can’t make fish of 
one and fowl of another. You 


cannot resolve this difficult ques- 
tion of review by any such hit-and- 
miss policy. There are over 130 
separate Bureaus and Agencies. All 
are different. 
distinct consideration. 

The Logan-Walter Bill would per- 
mit anyone substantially interested 
in the effects of an administrative 
rule to have a judicial review of that 
rule. 
dicial review, the rule would have no | 
force or effect unless and until ap- 
proved by the courts. ‘This would 


Most of them require | 


During the process of such ju- | 


| eo 
| “To Be Specific... 





REP, EMANUEL CELLER 
Cure is worse than disease 





and business. 


Committze on Judiciary. 





Independent Federal boards and agencies, because of 
their powers, granted or assumed, have come to be regarded 
by many as a “Fourth Branch of Government,” criticized 
as such for “legislating” and for following allegedly im- 
proper procedure, especially in the field of labor, industry 


Remedial proposals have been many, but that which came 
closest to enactment was the Logan-Walter Bill, (S. 915- 
H. R. 6324) now pending in House and Senate. The meas- 
ure was published in full text in the issue of Nov. 13 with 
an editorial-page discussion of the problem. It proposes 
rules of procedure for boards and agencies, designed to 
prevent unauthorized or unfair use of power. 

The other side of the issue is presented by Representative 
Emanuel Celler (Dem.) of New York, member of the House 
His views are printed herewith 
in full tixt by The United States News as a contribution to 
the debate on this issue and the proposed solution. 








migration questions, the procedure 
for review in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration as regards the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, and 
the elaborate machinery for review 


| in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Before this Committee reported, ac- | 


tion. was taken in both the House and 
the Senate by the respective Judi- 
ciary Committees. This, to my mind, 
wasi unfortunate. Action of those 
two Committees, I feel, should have 
awaited the findings of the Attorney 
General’s Committee, pointing the 
way to reform in administrative pro- 
cedure. 


Believes Some Agencies 


Have Been Tactless 


Bad cases make bad laws. Some of 
the activities in the rulings of the 
Inter-Agency Bureaus and _ Inde- 
pendent establishments have been— 
to say the least—‘‘bad.” The mem- 
bers of both Houses are visiting the 
Sins of some, of these “bad” agencies 
on all agencies. I would even go 
further. A number of the members 
of the Senate and the House have 
received naught but discomfiture and 
disappointments as a result of the 
rulings of some of these bureaus, 
and they have hastened favorable 
consideration on the aforesaid bills 
in order to vent their spleen on these 
agencies. 

To be specific: I believe the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 


| Interstate Commerce 


shown an utter disregard of Con- | 


gress. 


It has on several occasions | 


overridden the plain intent of the | 


basic statute creating it. It has 
sought to legislate to replace Con- 
gress. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently issued an 
concerning International broadcasts, 
wherein it is stated that there could 
be no broadcast addressed to for- 
eign territory unless it reflected true 
American culture. Such an edict in- 
volves censorship. The basic statute 
creating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission prohibited censor- 
Ship. This was, therefore, “legisla- 
aion with a vengeance.” 

It is these “bad” cases that gave 
rise to these bills. It is because some 


order | 


in the matter of taxes. 

A number of Bureaus are to be 
exempt from the operations of the 
Statute, notable the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Depart- 
ment of State, and others. Appar- 
ently, some of the Bureaus which 
yelled most loudly and protested 
most vigorously secured exemptions. 
I am for exempting some of those 
which have received thus favorable 
consideration, however. 


But, why, for example, should the | 


Commission, 


which passes upon rates, be given 


more favorable consideration than | 


the Tariff Commission, which also 
passes upon rates? Why should the 


Federal Trade Commission be ex- | 


empt, and not the Bituminous Coal 





involve endless litigation. Anyone 
aggrieved could bring action and tie 
into knots the activities of the 
Agency for months and months. 


One Effect Predicted: 


Endless Litigation 


Let us assume the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, at the sugges- 
tion of a group of honest, God-fear- 
ing security traders, promulgates a | 
rule governing such traders. Some 
fly-by-night security dealer contests | 
the rule. Under the present condi- | 
tions, the rule could be effective, de- 
spite his bringing the test case into 
the courts. But, under the proposed 
measure, the Securities Exchange 
Commission would be enjoined from | 
carrying into effect such a whole- 
some rule encouraging wholesome 
trading until the courts have finally | 
determined the issue. 

As was pointed out by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of 
New York, “It would seem obvious 
that the same procedure for inter- 
nal and judicial review may not be | 





desirable in the case of an order 
initiating an investigation, on the 
one hand, and an order expelling a 
member from a securities exchange 
on the other. Other types of action 
or non-action under that statute 


| may be found in a refusal or failure 


to order a dealer’s registration effec- 
tive in advance of the prescribed 
thirty days, a refusal to allow in-~ 
formation in a registration state- 
ment to be held confidential, an 
order appointing a trial examiner, a 
dismissal of an employee, an order 
referring a matter to the Attorney 
General of the United States, etc.” 


Projected Court Action 


Declared Unwieldy 

When the vast number and 
widely varying characteristics of the 
many agencies which are embraced 
within the scope of the present bill 
are taken into consideration, it be- 
comes clear that they ought not to 
be dealt with in an omnibus fashion. 

In any event, the Court would 
pass upon the rule in vacuo—that is, 
before an actual controversy had 
arisen. The Court would not have 
before it the necessary factual back- 
ground. I would agree to a judicial 


| testing of the rule in advance of an 


actual case, providing the rule 
might constitute a grave threat to 
the demonstrable interests of any 
particular person or ‘company. 
There is no such limitation, how- 
ever, in the bill. 
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People of the Week 


Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
“Good Neighbor” Enthusiast, 
Takes Over as Governor of 
Alaska Territory 


HIS week a 52-year-old Govern- 


ment official will set out for a 


| vast, almost uninhabited wilderness, 


| 


| ening may have 


a land one-fifth the size of the 


; United States, a land of forests and 


+ Alaska, 


fish and minerals, a land with only | 
| 60,000 human beings—one person for 


every ten square miles. The wilder- 
ness: Alaska; the official: 
nest Gruening, the Territory’s newly- 
appointed Governor. 

That Dr. Gru- 


something up 


dent from a 
statement he 
made last week 
in which he 
said that a de- 
mocracy “has no 
business having 
colonies,” and 
urged that 
American terri- Dr. Ernest Gruening 
tories be prepared for political equal- 
ity with States. 

The new Governor, who until re- 
cently was director of the Inferior 
Department’s Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions, further re- 
marked before his departure: 

“It is clearly the function of the 
of Territories to aid the 
people to achieve such economic, po- 
litical and social status. If state- 
hood is found undesirable in 
specific instance, we must at least 
work out an equivalent to permit 
the people to enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship in the 
fullest sense.” 

Dr. Gruening’s attitude is signifi- 
cant in that it reflects Secretary 
Ickes’s recent plea to settle Alaska 
and his invitation to private capital 
“to cooperate in the development of 
our last frontier.” 

The multi-colored problems and 
responsibilities of a territorial gov- 
ernment are nothing new in the life 
Since 1934, 





; upon the creation of the Division of 


The bill seeks to lay all bureaus | 


over -a sort of Procrustean bed. It 


| should not attempt to apply identi- 
numerous | 


cal technique to the 
agencies and departments. The bill 
should, rather, deal with particular 
problems arising in each agency or 
department separately. Certain pro- 
cedures for review that have existed 
in the departments for years, and 


which have proven to be satisfactory, | 


should not be thrown to the winds. | 


Rules 


into several hundreds of pages. To 
require one court to pass on the va- 
lidity of so much material, upon 
petition, which must be filed with- 
in thirty days from the adoption of 





THE PARADOX OF THE FARM: 
BIG CROPS; HIGHER SUBSIDIES 


ITH more than 30,000,000 acres + 
soil-depleting | 


diverted from 


crops to soil-building legumes and | 


grasses in the last six years, Ameri- 
can farmers are producing more 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs per acre 
than ever before. 

The soil conservation program, for 
participation in which farmers are 





Lesson of soil conserva- 
tion .. . heavier crops from 
fewer acres. 





paid by the Federal Government, 
apparently is working. There is no 
shortage of farm products in spite 
of reductions in acreage under the 


| control program. On the contrary, 


heavy surpluses exist in the major 


| crops. 
So large are the supplies of “pri- | 


ef these Commissions have seen fit | 


to adopt policies contrary to Con- 
Sressional fiat that impetus was 
given towards favorable considera- 
tion of the Logan Bill. I deplore the 
tendency of some of these Bureaus. 


Some remedy is essential, for other- | 
: Age eetg | ceive from the agricultural popula- 
Wise we shall drift into some sort | tion ‘ tg 


of parliamentarianism, if not total- 
itarianism, with a complete subordi- 
nation of the Legislative and Judicial 
Branches of the Government to the 
Executive Branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

The Logan-Walter Bill, however, 
as I view it, gives us a cure which 
is worse than the disease. It pro- 
vides that practically every order of 
any bureau, or department, or 
agency, would be subject to a judi- 
cial review. This would simply mean 
that United States District 
would substitute their views for 
those of the administrative officers. 
By ail means, I say, should we have 


Judges | 


| 


mary” crops that new Government 
loans for the 1939 harvests have 
been announced. 

These loans bolster market prices 
and mean larger incomes to the 
farmers, thus sustaining the busi- 
ness which industry and trade re- 


Also by creating reserve sup- 





plies they assure supplies for future | 


needs of consumers should crop fail- 
ure develop next season—the “ever- 
normal-granary” of which Secretary 
Wallace speaks so often. 








—Farm Security Administration 


KING COTTON ROLLS 


And forces prices upward 








year and 9,064,000 acres fewer than 
the 10-year average. 

Corn production made manda- | 
tory a loan on that product, be- | 


' cause there is a carry-over of | 
560,882,000 bushels. Last year, the ' 
corn loan was 57 cents a bushel | 
and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 


Total acreage of crops harvested | 


in 1939 is 3 to 4 per cent less than 
last year. Yet 
eral major crops is greater, 
cause of increased yields per acre. 

The November crop report esti- 


; | announced, is the same as it was in 
production of sev- | 
be- | 


mated corn production this year as | 


2,591,000,000 bushels, 2 per cent in 
excess of 1938 and 12 per cent 
greater than the 1928-37 average, 
from 1,058,000 fewer acres than last 


ration still has $146,323,000 invested 
in loans on 251,523,000 bushels. 
The 1939 wheat loan, previously | 


1938, 59 to 60 cents a bushel on the | 
farm. Production of all wheat | 
this year is 739,000,000 bushels, well 
under the 930,000,000 bushels of 1938 
and also under the 1928-37 average 
of 752,000,000 bushels, on an acre- 
age 15,000,000 less than last year | 
and 804,000 less than the 10-year | 
average. CCC has $94,098,000 out- | 


standing in loans on _ 139,272,000 
bushels of 1938 wheat. 
A cotton loan of 8.7 cents a 


pound, with location differentials 
and grade and staple premiums 
which made it higher in many 
geographic] areas than the market 
price when it was announced Nov. 
7, has forced market prices upward. 
It is expected to attract at least 2,- 
000,000 bales of the estimated crop 
of 11,845,000 bales under the loan. 

The cotton crop is slightly under 
the 1938 production, 11,943,000 bales, 
and heavily under the 1928-37 aver- 
age of 13,800,000 bales. 


implementing an average | 
| piece of legislation sometimes run 


Territories and Island Possessions, 
Dr. Gruening has directed from 
Washington the civil affairs of 
the rules, would not only swamp the 
court but, as indicated above, would 
tie the hands of the agency for a con- 
siderable period of time, especially 
in the case of a new statute where, 
according to the Logan Bill, all rules 
must be issued within ninety days. 

Also, rules will be issued and their 
validity determined before the va- 
lidity of the statute itself has been 
decided. If a statute is then de- 
clared unconstitutional, all the time, 
money, and effort spent in the prep- 
aration and judicial review of the 
rules will have been wasted. 

There is also a provision for set- 


ter-agency board of three members. 
Any person aggrieved by decision, or 


| act, or failure to act in the depart- 


ment or independent establishment, 
may be heard before this board. It 
is folly to expect that a board con- 
sisting of the employes of any. 


| agency could be critical of the de- 


But the new | 


season started Aug. 1 with the larg- | 


est carry-over in history, 12,956,000 
bales in this country . The CCC in 
September took title to 6,886,591 
bales of 1934 and 1937 cotton on 
which 
swallowing a nominal loss of more 
than $100,000,000 in the transaction, 
and it has $182,546,000 outstanding 
in loans on 3,950,123 bales of the 1938 
crop. 


Increase in Yields 
Of the Major Crops 


Steadily, during the last few 
years, average yields per acre of ma- 
jor crops have increased. Lime and 
commercial fertilizers are being used 
in larger quantities. Average acre- 
age yields of corn this year are esti- 
mated at 28.6 bushels compared to 
27.7 last year and a 10-year average 
of 23. The wheat yield is 13.4 bushels 
per acre, which is the 10-year aver- 


| age but slightly above the 13.3 bush- 
producing | 


els of 1938. Cotton is 


loans had been defaulted, | 


cision, act, or failure to act of that 
agency. Moreover, the requirements 
of an inter-agency board add to 
the administrative process under 
hearing, the taking of testimony 
de novo, another bulky record to be 
reviewed, and additional time and 
expense. 

Proposed System Said 

To Make for Delays 

At least, under the present regime, 
the finality which is placed upon 
administrative fact-finding, when it 
is on substantial evidence, contrib- 
utes much to the speed of the ad- 
ministrative system as a whole. The 
process of fact-finding should stop 
somewhere. Also, the shifting of 
added responsibility to the courts 
will have a harmful effect upon ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Incentive 
for achievement decreases in pro- 


| portion as responsibility is divided. 


Furthermore, the bill provides that 
the review of rules would be in ad- 
dition to all other existing remedies 


Dr. Er- | 


| Howland, Canton 


Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, and five islands in 
the South Pacific, Jarvis, Baker, 
and Enderbury. 
More recently, he was assigned the 
duties pertaining to the civil govern- 
ment of the Philippines. 

The son of a famous New York 
ophthalmologist and otologist, Ernest 
Gruening was graduated from Har- 
vard in the class of 1907 and from 
Harvard Medical School four years 
later. With this training he turned 
to journalism, and in 1911 began 
work as a reporter in Boston. 


A Career of Work 


In 1924, Dr. Gruening was national 
director of publicity for the La Fol- 
lette Presidential campaign. Tne 


| next two years he spent largely in 


some | 


| third Byrd Antarctic 


Mexico collecting material for a 
book, ‘Mexico and Its Heritage,” 
which is generally acknowledged to 
be the present-day standard work on 
Mexico. 

Switching from Mexico to Maine 
in 1927, Dr. Gruening founded the 
Portland Evening News, and contin- 
ued as its editor until 1932. 

For the last 15 years, long before 
the New Deal, in print and on the 
platform, Dr. Gruening has been a 
crusader for the 
policy. 





Off to Plant the Flag on a Frozen 
Empire, and Maybe to Locate | 
Some Useful Coal 


N command of 125 men, two ships, 

a “snowmobile,” three tanks and 
two airplanes, Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E, Byrd last week set out on the 
expedition. 
This undertaking, the second Gov- 
ernment-financed Antarctic venture 
in a century, is probably the most | 
ambitious expedition ever to push 
into the frozen regions of the earth. | 


No Neophyte on Ice | 

On his two previous trips to Ant- 
arctica, in 1928-30 and 1933-35, Ad- | 
miral Byrd considered exploration | 
and scientific investigation his two 
general purposes. This expedition, 
officially called the United States 
Antarctic Service (the Government 
has put up $350,000 to help defray 
expenses), has a third purpose: the 
strengthening of any future claims 
of the United States on Antarctic 


“good neighbor” 


Rear Admiral Byrd | 


| dition. 


= 
+ territory by settling on that terri. 
tory. 
In recent years an internatio 


real estate tangle has developed 
the white continent, a continen: 8 
large as the United States and Mex. 
ico combined. The United st 
Germany, England, Japan, Aust: 
New Zealand and Norway hay 1] 
scrambled for, and claimed, parts of 
the same Antarctic ice and s;) 


and anthracite fields. Last sp; 
for example, there were rumors ofa 
German expedition preparing to 
| claim large segments around 
South Pole. Now, however, with the 


war in Zurope, most of the lea 
contestants have dropped out of the 
race, and the United States is ; . 
only major nation still “mushing’ 
When Admir- 
al Byrd depart. 













medals and 
decorations be- 
hind: amo g 
many others, t 


Hubbard 
. “Sor y 
explora- 
tion”; the Con- 
gressional Med- 
al of Honor; the 
! Special Congressional Medal: the 

Navy Distinguished Service Medal: 

the Navy Cross; the Flying Cross. 

His life began in Winchester, Va., 
in 1888. The Admiral’s early educo- 
tion was received at the Shenandoah 
Valley Military Academy, the Vir 
ginia Military Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The next step 
was the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, from which he was graduated 
in 1912. 

During the World War Admiral 
Byrd became interested in aviation, 
and by July, 1918, he had become 
commander of an Allied air force. 


20 
4 


or in 


Rear Admiral Byrd 


Decade of Adventure 


The year 1925 marked the start of 
the Admiral’s adventures. From July 
*)» October of that year, he served 
as commander of the aviation unit 
of the Navy-MacMillan Polar Expe- 
A year later, with Floyd 
Bennett, Admiral Byrd made his fa- 
mous flight over the North Pole, cov 
ering 1,360 miles in 151% hours. And 
the year after that, in the summer 
of 1927, Commander Byrd and three 
companions crossed the Atlantic 
from New York to France, in a 42- 
hour flight. 





OUR SHIPS UNDER 
AN ALIEN FLAG? 


Because of the wide interest ex- 4 seer: 


cited by the proposal that American 
ships change to foreign registration 


| to avoid idleness incurred by pro- 
| ting up in each department an in- | 


/ answers: 


by which the validity of the rule may | 


be tested. 
The Logan-Walter Bill was sup- | 
posed to minimize litigation. It ap- 


| parently will add to litigation and 


234.1 pounds per acre this year, just | 
below the 235.8 pounds of last sea- | 


son but in sharp contrast to the 190.8 
pounds of the 10-year average. Rice 
is up slightly, and tobacco yields this 
year rose to 921 pounds per acre, 
compared to 860 in 1938 and a 10- 
year average of 803. 


expense and time and trouble. The 


control of narcotics, maintenance of | 


health, guarding the coast, 
police matters in the 
The stand- 


public 
are purely 
Treasury Department. 


ardizing, grading and classifying of ! 


agricultural products in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are purely regu- 
latory, as are the importation of 
pure food drugs and cosmetics. But 
police matters and purely regulatory 
matters are treated exactly the 
same by this bill. 

Assuredly, more time is necessary 
for study and keen reflection before 
Congress should pass on these mo- 
mentous matters. At least, we 
should hear from the Attorney Gen- 


visions of the revised neutrality law, 
THE UNITED STATES News invited an- 
swers to this question: 

“Should American ships be permit- 
ted to transfer registry to another 
nation?” | 

Many answers were published in 
the issue of Nov. 20. Additional re- 
plies follow: 


Thomas J. Watson 


New York City; President, In- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce: Member, Board of 
Governors, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 





REALIZE the issue of the pro- 

posal to the United States Mari- 
time Commission to transfer Ameri- 
can liners to foreign registry has 
been settled, but I want you to know 
where I stand on’ the matter, and 
that is, that I have always felt that 
American ships should run under 
the protection of the American flag, 
so long as they observe the laws 
covering American ships. 





Stephen F>Chadwick 


Seattle, Wash.: Past National 
Commander, The American 
Legion, 


answers: 


OUR question “Should American 

Ships be Permitted to Transfer 
Registry to Another Nation” does not 
call for an answer on the law of the 
present situation; rather it goes to 
a policy which’ should be that of the 
United States in the present world 
situation. There can be no doubt that 


| the substantially unanimous opinion 
| of the American people is in favor 


| not 


eral’s Committee before final action. | 


EMANUEL CELLER 


} desired national policy, but leaves | 


of such a policy of neutrality as will 
keep us from involvement in the 
present European situation 

The mere transfer of registry does 
necessarily mean a change of 
ownership or financial interest. It 
does, however, suggest a means of 
avoiding the neutrality laws which 
we have passed consistent with our 


| American 
| constitutes the essential auxiliary 


| ported 






—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS J. WATSON 





=) 


the financial interest of Americal 
citizens intact, and as vessels tran 
ferred to foreign registry become in- 
volved we can anticipate a hue an 
cry for American protection or re- 


. 


venge. 
This possibility of involvemé 
however, is not my domin: 


thought in suggesting that the a 


' swer to your question must in < 


national interest be “No.” 

For years those concerned with < 
national defense have been calli 
attention to the inadequacy of t 
Merchant Marine as 


our naval battle force. 

We have as a people willingly sup 
the United States Maritim 
Commission in its desire to buid 
up an American Merchant Flee! 
prompted to a degree by a desire 10! 
trade in American boats, but unaer- 
lying this, and to me more 
portant, prompted by our desire 
have an adequate Merchant Marine 
as an auxiliary for our Navy. 

While it may take time to readc- 
just trade routes to accomplish thé 
continued employment of our Mé! 
chant Marine, the loss entailed 
such period of adjustment will © 
incomparably small as compared 
with costs which might result from 


1 


pe 


our involvement in the Europes” 
war. 

Every step which can be taken 
should be taken -to retain 1 


American ships as we now have in 


American registry. 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addressed. 


World Peace a False Hope? 

Sir:—There are three leading causes 
for the hostilities in Europe today. The 
first is a unity at home. Totalitarian 
powers can hold the masses in control | 
for a short period, but when unrest de- 
yelops there must be some outside at- 
traction to hold the factions together 
for one united cause. War, and the ac- 
quisition of new territory provides this 
attraction. 

Secondly, there is the desire among 
all nations, especially those who lost in 
the last war, to regain more territory. 

Thirdly, we have the ever-present 
hifting for balance of power. 

The United States in 1918 had an op. 
portunity to create a lasting peace. The 
Wilson peace plan, supported by an in- 


ternational police force was, and is, the | 


only avenue of lasting peace among na- 
tions. This avenue has now been closed, 
probably for ever. 
Pearl City, Ill. WILLIAM KLONTZ 


x*«rk 


Our Buried Gold Hoard 


Sir:—Is Uncle Sam aping Midas? He | 


has cached at Fort Knox, Kentucky, | 


seven billion dollars of the yellow metal, | 


approximately two-thirds of the world's 
supply. 

The tragedy is that while America is 
pyramiding the world’s gold, other na- 
tions are desperately fighting a gold 
famine. The United States, in 1936, 
held eleven billion, two hundred fifty- 
eight million of gold. Germany pos- 
sessed twenty-seven million dollars in 
gold. 

Gold when associated 


and out of circulation, it becomes a 
menacting liability. 

Midas repented of his golden touch. 
Uncle Sam has the opportunity to turn 
a shop-worn liability into a world wide 
asset of potential magnitude. 

LOUIS J. BROOKS, SR 
Mo. 


x * * 


New Scheme for Jobless 

Sir:—An army of progress would be 
entirely composed of volunteers; pref- 
erably husky young men, today jobless 
and national wanderers. They don't fit 
in the C. C. C. classification and they 
do not meet the requirements necessary 
to join the Army, Navy or Marines. 

I suggest that about 50,000 of these 
chaps be invited to enroll for six months 
or a year in an U. S. Army Progress La- 
bor Division of Workers to proceed to 
Nicaragua and start the Intra-ocean 
Canal project. ; 

I suggest a six months’ or a year's 
enroliment. I suggest $50 monthly as 
wages, plus food, clothing, board, eats. | 
etc. The entire project to be entirely 
under U. S, Army engineers plus private 
open-bid contractors (no relief or W. 
P. A. tie-ups). 

It seems logical that it is better to 
spend $50 a month and board on a youth 
building a canal in Nicaragua rather 
than spend $1.50 a day to house him in 
some jail somewhere in the U. S. 

GEORGE DURST 


St. Louis, 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
x * * 


Federal Boards and Agencies 

Sir:—I wish it were possible for every 
person of voting age to read the article 
“Issues for 1940” in your Nov. 13th issue. 

We have been drifting away from the 
balance of power allotted to the three 
branches of our Federal Government, es- 
pecially in recent years, and now have | 
laws that do not give all citizens an 
equal break in a business way 

Most of us do not know how to start 
corrective methods and those who do, or 
are in power, do not want the conditions 
corrected as they prefer to retain their | 
present powers to that of having the | 
country properly governed with each 
citizen an equal chance with equal 
taxation to ali 

May those who know how to go about 
it, get us back to a sane condition with 
& government of enumerated powers. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. GEO. O. TEATS. 

xx*e 


One Big Labor Union 

Sir:—Is it not a fact that a new labor | 
union is in the making? Would not the 
name Federal Federation of Labor be 
appropriate for the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor? The workers’ digest | 
and the employers’ digest, recently re- 
leased by the Division, contains what 
might be termed the basic and legalized 
by-laws and are mandatory as effects 
those covered. 

Also, is it not obvious that the Wage | 
and Hour Division (Federal Federation | 
of Labor) can guarantee outstanding | 
advantages? For one thing, there are 
ho dues and of more importance, workers | 
will not be forced to lose time while | 
controversial points are being settled. | 
Furthermore, these so-called by-laws 
Provide for obtaining the highest wage 
an industry can pay—up to forty cents 
an hour, amendments to which would 
make it possible to go above forty cents 

Workers are protected so long as they 
work for an “interstate” company. This 
has to do with shipments going across 
the State lines A possible development j 


with human 
energy and astute statesmanship is a | 
wonder worker, but when sequestered | 


| national income is to increase our 


+ is that a greater number of workers will 


be given protection by amendments so 
as to cover the workers on any manu- 
factured or assembled products that 
move across a State other 
words, on products incoming or outgoing. 


line, or in 


Perhaps it will come to pass when 
workers will consider the (Federal) 
Union as their Collective Bargaining 
Agency Cc. W. H 

Washington, D. C. 

x * * 
“ 
Issues for 1940” 
Sir:—Your editorial of Nov. 13th, “Is- 


sues for 1940”, is a 
Subject of dominant importance. Not 
nearly enough people understand the 
tremendous chances made in our Govern- 
ment without formal amendment of the 
Constitution. 


masterpiece on a 


within a 
and 


Regulation of production 
State is no longer a local 
great are the consequences 
a mere formula, however fictitious, that 
some practice is injurious to interstate 
commerce, Congress is empowered to 
regulate all production of mines, fac- 
tories and farms and everyone engaged 
therein. 

Moreover, Congress delegates 
power to boards and commissions with 
the further power to mulct citizens for 
vast sums without trial by jury and the 
power to make findings of fact which 
courts may not disturb, though clearly 
against the weight of evidence. So our 
local self-government is being rapidly 
superseded by bureaucratic government 
from Washington, D. C. 


power, 


such 


You point out our only protection, the 
election of Senators and Representatives 
who will zealously defend our rights in- 
stead of using fictitious formulas to 
violate them. But how can the voters 
recognize the right candidates? All 
swear by the Constitution and large 
pressure groups are easily satisfied with 
promises. 

You mention the agreement on this 
subject of “Constitutional” Democrats 
and Republicans in the Senate, rising 
above party lines. They certainly under- 
stand the subject and are the very ones 
to formulate a brief catechism or state- 
ment for all candidates of both parties, 
something that will baffle evasion and 
reveal their actual position. On that 
basis enough voters would cross party 
lines to settle most of the close elections. 
Spokane, Wash. E. BEN JOHNSON. 


x * * 


Saving by Spending 

Sir:—Prosperity is more 
than a balanced budget. If 
balance the budget now we will 
another depression. The only 
increase business and employment is to 
spend more money. 

The 


important 
we try to 
have 
way to 


income is more 
tant than the national debt. We can not 
have the income without the debt. If 
a man could increase his income $1,000 
a year by increasing his debt $1,000 he 
would not hesitate to make the invest- 
ment. If by reducing his debit he would 
reduce his income a like amount he 
would* keep the income and not worry 
about the debt. 

The more debts we 
business and employment 
we have 

As a nation 
spend. The only 


national impor- 


the more 
income 


have, 
and 
just what we 
increase our 
na- 


we earn 
way to 


tional spending. 

The amount of debts that we need de- 
pend upon the amount of our savings 
We need enough debts to provide invest- 


ment for our savings and maintain 





HOW RFC AIDS BUSINESS: SMALL LOANS ITS BIGGEST TASK 


+ may be for financing in this period ¢ from RFC. These constitute the in- + ernment guaranteed obligation. This 


By EMIL SCHRAM, 


Chairman, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


T is always a distinct pleasure for 
me to discuss the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The RFC was created early in Jan- 
uary, 1932, to provide emergency fa- 
cilities for financial institutions 
and to aid agriculture, commerce 
and industry. Although the immedi- 
ate effect of its creation was bene- 


+ 


ficial, its powers were not sufficiently | 


broad to solve the economic prob- 
lems then existing. Consequently, 
just five days after the inauguration 
of President Roosevelt, legislation 
was adopted granting RFC the au- 


| thority to make bank investments— 


By reciting | 


enough money in circulation to supply | 


the needs of business and employment 
Otherwise our savings will draw the 
money out of circulation and cause a 
depression. 

GEO. B. JOHNSON 
Port Hope, Mich. 


x** 


Compulsory Voting 

Sir:—Judging from the disinterested 
way a large percentage of eligible voters 
nowadays accept their privilege to vote, 
the writer thinks a_ constitutional! 
amendment would be in place by the 
next Congress, changing the privilege 
for voting to a compuisory Act, with a 
fine of not less than five dollars, to be 
paid by anyone failing to register and 
vote (excepting in illness.) 

While it is a fact many of us voters 
are thoroughly disappointed in the leg- 
islation handed to us during the past 
years, nevertheless, failing to vote will 
not help; rather the contrary is true. 
New York A. H. W. 

oS 2 <3 


| The Right to Work 


Sir:—As a fundamental, from which all 
peace discussions should start, let me 
suggest that a basic right of man is the 
right to live, which, as Mr. Lawrence 
says, includes the right to employ- 
ment... 

It is folly to expect a lasting peace 
unless the right to employment is 
guaranteed to all who want to work. 

It is an equal folly to think that peace 
can obtain in any country 
organized minority controls the rights 
of a disorganized majority. 

Organized minority should note: Ma- 
chine mass production has created mass 
unemployment; Mass unemployment is 
followed by mass relief; Mass relief is 
followed by mass taxation; Mass taxa- 
ion will end in mass bankrupicy. 

WALTER HENRY THOMAS. 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


where an | 


and the banking structure of the na- 
tion was saved from collapse. 
was simultaneous with the elevation 
to the chairmanship of the Board of 
Mr. Jesse H. Jones, who had served 
as one of the original directors. That 
the Corporation under his leadership 
has kept pace always with the in- 
creasing demands upon it is a great 
tribute to a great American. Be- 





The functions of the RFC 
are many. Most important 
is not aid to big business, 
but aid to small business. 

How this has been done 
is described in the accom- 
panying article by Mr. Emil 
Schram, chairman of the 
Corporation, who asserts it 
“underwrites the business 
future of America.” 











cause of his past experience as chair- 
man and his present position as Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator I had hoped 
that Mr. Jones could share this 
broadcast with me tonight. 
planned to do, but his absence from 
the city prevented. 


Loans to Little Business 
Chief Concern of RFC 


Doubtless you have heard the RFC 
referred to as a gigantic lending 
institution. Its magnitude is even 
more apparent when it is realized 
that loans aggregating more than 
ten and a half billion dollars have 
been authorized, and that nearly 
eight billion dollars have actually 
been disbursed. 

But I would not have you think 
that the RFC is concerned only with 
large loans. True, it has made many 
such loans, the largest being for the 
construction of a 240 mile aqueduct 
from the Colorado River to Lower 
California at a cost of more than two 
hundred million dollars. 

On the other hand, it has made a 
tremendous volume of small loans, 
ranging as low as $200. The Board 
of Directors would far rather au- 
thorize a thousand loans of one 
thousand dollars each than a single 
loan of a million dollars. 

The RFC is big, not because of its 
big loans, but because of its great 


volume of little loans and of the 
manifold small problems brought 
to it for solution. 

I shall not attempt to run the 


gamut of all our lending history, 
elaborating upon each class of loan. 
Suffice it to say that the RFC, to- 
gether with the agencies managed or 
capitalized by it—namely Electric 


This | 





Underwood & Underwood 
EMIL SCHRAM 
RFC... “underwrites the future” 





great mass of our activity. There 
now remain comparatively few bank- 
ing and insurance problems. Rail- 
roads, however, continue to require 
attention, and the RFC has within 
the last 90 days made commitments 


| aggregating seventy-two million dol- 


| equipment. 


This he 


Home & Farm Authority, The RFC | 
Mortgage Company, Federal National | 


Mortgage Association, Disaster Loan 
Corporation, and The Export-Import 
Bank of Washington—has made loans 
to aid agriculture ond banks, both 
open ana closed; has invested in the 
capital stock of banks, purchased the 
bonds of drainage, levee and irriga- 
tion districts and made loans for 
the construction of projects to be 
liquidated from their own revenues; 
has made loans to railroads, public 
bodies, business enterprises, to mort- 
gage and insurance companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, public 
school authorities, state funds created 
to insure deposits of public monies, 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; has purchased mortgages in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, has financed install- 
ment sales contracts for home elec- 
trical and gas appliances, has made 
loans for rehabilitation of property 
damaged by floods, earthquakes or 
other catastrophes, and has assisted 
American companies in the exporta- 
tion of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. 


No Problem Tow Big: 
And None Too Small 


The RFC and its related agencies 
have been in and out of each of these 
fields as the economic need of the 
country demanded. There has never 


been a problem too large for them to | 


tackle, too difficult for them to 
| handle, too small for them to con- 
sider. 


Indeed it is the multiplicity of 


lars for the purchase of new railroad 
This should enable the 
traffic de- 
since the 


roads to meet the best 
mand they have had 
twenties. 

One of the most interesting tasks 
the RFC has ever been asked to per- 
form and one that is now receiving 
its most careful attention is the pro- 
gram of loans to busit.ess enterprises. 
There is today a distinct probability 
of new.and greater markets. 
prospect has given business courage 
and initiative to increase production. 
This country’s trade will find new 
outlets in countries geographically 
close to it and kindred in political 
philosophy. 


Need of Small Business 
For Credit Facilities 

There is still, however, a definite 
need for financial assistance in busi- 
ness pursuits of every character. In 
normal times the larger and more 
successful corporations have found 
little difficulty in obtaining necessary 
financing, but there frequently has 
been some doubt as to the adequacy 
of proper credit facilities for the 
small units of business. In view of 
the present promise of increased 
business activity it is tremendously 
important that ample credit be kept 
available. 

The noticeable decline in the 
volume of stock and bondissues since 
1930 as contrasted with the pre-de- 
pression volume indicates to some ex- 
tent the degree to which loans in the 
field of business enterprise have 
diminished. 

A pertinent reason for this dimi- 
nution is the exorbitant price which 
small business is called upon to pay 
for borrowing in the open market. 
Issues Of the various corporate se- 
curities registered with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Cqmmission during 
the years 1936 and 1937 reveal that 
small business was compelled to pay 
$19.50 for each $100 of securities 
marketed where the issue aggregated 
$150,000 or less, while big business 
paid only $9.25 for each $100 of se- 
curities marketed where the issue 
exceeded one million dollars. 


Power to Make Direct 
Commercial Loans 


This disparity is striking. The 
smaller the requirements of the busi- 
ness the greater the sacrifice neces- 
sary to obtain required funds through 
the medium of the securities mar- 
kets. The difference in cost, how- 
ever, is no more important than the 
common lack of faith in the future 
of small business. That is one of 
the primary reasons for granting to 
RFC the power to make direct loans 
to industrial or commercial busi- 
nesses. 

Pursuant to this general authority 
and the amendments thereto the RFC 
has authorized loans aggregating five 
hundred million dollars to 8,700 
separate businesses. It is highly 
significant that almost forty per cent 
of these borrowers received loans of 
$5,000 or less. More than half received 
loans in amounts of $10,000 or less. 

Further evidence that the little 


The RFC is 
however, 
recog- 


of accelerated recovery. 
not in the _ business, 
simply of lending money. It 
nizes that to justify its existence, it 
must perform—in the exercise of its 
authorized functions—a useful pub- 
lic service 

Frequently, when local banks have 
been unable to initiate a loan, the 
RFC has, by reason of its vast ex- 
perience, been able to suggest im- 


| proved methods and practices which, 


Such | 


fellow is taking advantage of this | 


opportunity for credit is the fact that 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
applications received are from enter- 
prises which have less than twenty- 
five persons on their pay rolls. 

RFC also recognizes the problems 
of the large operator, but knows that 
he has competent consultants on his 
pay roll to help him cope with them 
—with us it is the little fellow who 
gets the most sympathetic considera- 
tion. These loans are manifold—and 
each represents the difference be- 


tween success and failure to the 
owner of a modest business. 
The job of providing funds for 


small business is by no means fin- 
ished. The RFC is prepared to meet 


small problems which constitutes the | whatever legitimate demand there 


when placed in operation, made the 
loan attractive to local financing 
institutions. 

The stimulation of private lending 
is to RFC as important as is its own 
lending progr€m. The yardstick for 
measuring the success of this func- 
tion is not the number of loans on 
the books. It is not the aggregate 
amount so invested. It is the great 
volume of loans—the number of 
which can only be guessed—made by 
private lenders because of the count- 
less hours of preliminary work by 
our staff. 


Two Legal Provisions 

Governing RFC Loans 

A requirement of our law is that 
loans be made only for the purpose 
of encouraging the employment of 
labor or maintaining and promot- 
ing the economic stability of the 


country. These factors are kept con 
stantly in mind and information is 


required from prospective borrowers | 


as to the number of people who will 
receive employment if the loan is ap- 
proved. 

The RFC is anxious to extend credit 


where such action will prove help- | 


ful rather than harmful. This may 
appear to be an anomalous statement 
but all credit is not per se helpful. 
Its indiscriminate extension serves 
no useful purpose. Experience has 
taught its lesson well in this respect. 
An applicant is not helped if he is 
permitted to assume an indebtedness 
which he cannot hope to pay. 

The best criterion 
loan is the likelihood of the contin- 
ued success of the borrower... The 
RFC is unwilling to encourage in- 
debtedness which can only be repaid 
through an eventual liquidation pro- 
ceeding such as bankruptcy. To this 
end the terms and conditions cov- 
ering a particular loan are carefully 
drawn to meet the needs of the spe- 
cial situation involved.. Banks pre- 
fer to give 60 or 90 days’ credit, but 
a business requiring an extended pro- 
gram for rehabilitation is not aided 
in the least by a loan for so short a 
term. 

Two of Every Three 
Applications Granted 

There has never been authority 
for RFC ,to make unsecured loans to 
business. The law requires that such 
loans must be so secured as reason- 
ably to assure their repayment. How- 


of a desirable | 





ever, it should be noted that there is | 


no power to make a grant—only a 
loan. The very term “loan” connotes 
repayment. 

Since the latest amendment of its 
authority, the RFC has found it pos- 
Sible to approve about two out of 
every three formal applications filed 
for business loans. 
consideration is influenced by such 
factors as 
insufficient past earnings with no 
prospect of profits in the future, the 
promotional or speculative nature of 
the enterprise, top-heavy debt struc- 
ture, and insolvency. In equity and 
good conscience, the Government 
should not be asked to subsidize a 
sub-marginal enterprise and thus 
enable it to compete upon an unfair 
basis with a successful business. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
some applicants to seek aid for the 
sole purpose of satisfying outstand- 
ing indebtedness, including bailing 
out of banks. Such loans are outside 
the category of those contemplated 
by the statute authorizing business 
loans. 

Also, there can be little doubt as 
to the undesirability of permitting 
the transfer of private debts to the 
Government, thereby causing a 
breakdown of existing credit relations 
between business and private finan- 
cial institutions. 

However, a loan involving the re- 
funding of outstanding indebtedness 
may be approved where the refund- 
ing is not the sole objective but is 
incidental to the need for increased 


inefficient management, | 


Unfavorable | 


working capital or plant expansion. 


Federal Insurance 


For Bank Loans 


During the last year a great deal 
has been said about the desirability 
of Government insurance for bank 
loans to business enterprises. The 
RFC has had in operation for a long 
time an insurance plan for busi- 
ness loans made by banks. These 
are termed “participation loans.” 

Of the 8,700 business loans author- 
ized by the Corporation, it is inter- 
esting to observe that banks have 
agreed to share in nearly one-third 
of them—making possible the injec- 
tion into business of one hundred and 


sixty-two million dollars from private | 


sources. Of this amount more than 
one-half represents loans made afte! 
' “take-out” agreements were obtained 


surance to which reference has just 
been made. 


As you will have gathered from 
what has already been said. the Cor- 
poration participates in two types 


of bank loans designed to encourage 


banks to inject private funds into 
small business enterprises. The first 
type is referred to as an “immediate 
participation.” Here eit! the bank 





or the Corporation makes the loan 
and the other purchases a specified 
percentage thereof. The bank and 
the RFC share ratably in the security 
and in repayments. 

The second 
participation” 
a “take-out” 
plates the disbursement 
by the local bank and 
by RFC of a guaranty co 
tain percentage of the 
charge to the bank for t 
or insurance ranges from 
one per cent, depending upon the per- 
centage of risk the bank is willing to 
assume. This results in a normal 
net yield of not less than 3 per cent 
per annum which all will agree is a 
very satisfactory return upon a Gov- | 


deferred 
known as 
contem- 


type is the 
commonly 
1greement. It 
of the loan 
e execution 
‘ring a cer- 
loan. The 
is guaranty 
one-half to 


deferred participation, or insurance 
plan, assures the bank of a liquid 
investment 

Such a program should be partic- 
ularly attractive to loca! banks seek- 
ing a sound investment outlet for 
excess cash reserves. While there has 
been increased activity in participa- 
tion loans during the last year, the 
response is still far below that which 
existing conditions would appear to 
warrant. From the standpoint of in- 
vestment, local banks not already 
familiar with the RFC’s participation 
program might find it good business 
to investigate its possibilities. 


Liquidity of Assets 


Important to Banks 

Of course, some loans which ap- 
pear sound from a long-term point 
of view are undesirable to a bank, 
which must carefully consider the 
liquidity of its investments. However, 
it is not easy to understand why a 
properly amortized long-term loan 
should not be acceptable to banks. 
In any event a deferred participation 
arrangement offers a Government 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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What a wealth of service 
modern train travel provides 
at new low round trip fares. 


coach as well as Pull- 


man. Thrilling innovations in comfort and convenience never 
before available ...and now yours to enjoy at reduced fares. 


These low fares are good every day, everywhere . . 


. on all 


the famous trains with which Pennsylvania Railroad links East 
with West... North with South. And the farther you go... 
the more you save; the rate per mile decreases with distance. 
Enjoy the speed, the safety, the comfort of modern train travel 


THIS SPLENDID SERVICE YOURS AT 
THESE LOW FARES! 


4 trains daily to Chicago, led 
by Liberty Limited of the Fleet 


(60-Doy Round Trip) 


now at a big saving. Take the train next time. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF LOW 


ROUND-TRIP FARES 


IN COACHES IN PULLMANS 
Round Round Trip Rail 
T Fores in Upper Berth 


of Modernism. 3 fine trains rip 
to $i. Louis, including “Spirit FROM WASHINGTON TO: Fores (plus Pullmanchorge) 
of St. Louis” of the Fleet of ek — = = 
Modernism. Between Wash- —pirrcaurcH 12.60 18.75 
agton and New York... 40 DETROIT 22.75 30.35 


cll-electric trains daily, led by 
"he Congressional 


Also worth-while savings in round-trip roil fores good in oll 
types of Pullman acc 


odations. Pullman charge fer 





upper berth also reduced—both one-way and round-trip, 


Spiendid daily service to 
Cleveland, Detroit and other 
Midwest points. Coaches on _¢., 


then it co 


oll trains. 





information 


Passenger Agent, 626- 14th 


You con now go ond return ina Pullmon upper berth for less 
t to go by coach a few yeors ago 
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Cc. G. PENNINGTON, General 
Street, N. W., District 1424 
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lhe War Weal 


STRATEGY OF THE WAR: GERMANY'S NEW 
“WEAPON” AND THE ALLIES’ RETALIATION 


HE second phase of a new kind of, ° 


warfare that is not at all phoney 
has begun. 

First step of Germany and the 
Allies when war started was to block- 
ade each other, Germany using 
U-boats and the Allies using their 





New war phase that be- 
lies “phoney” charge... 
battle of secret operatives 
... neutrals in a war vise. 














capital ships and destroyers. This 
phase was not conclusive. } 

There were two many neutral na- 
tions supplying Germany to suit the | 
Allies. There were too many British 
and neutral vessels touching British 
and French ports to suit Germany. 
There were too many American ships 
still in the combat area to make un- 
restricted sea warfare a wise under- 
taking for Germany. 

Early this month, however, Ameri- | 
can vessels were pulled away from 
the active war area by the Neutrality 
Act. It appeared as though British 
sea power was winning the sea war. 
Adolf Hitler ordered the German | 
navy to begin what is presumably 
the secret weapon to which he re- 
ferred when he warned Britain of a 


new war technique early in the 
conflict. 
“Wild mines,”—light, uncharted, 


unmoored, possibly magnetic and 
highly explosive—are being dropped 
around the British Isles from Ger- 
man airplanes. In one week, they 
have made the North Sea, the Eng- 
lish Channel and nearby waters a 
grave for more than 25 ships, includ- 
ing the British destroyer “Gipsy.” 
To retaliate, Great Britain will seize | 
Germany's exports, which enable 


| ports. 


—Harris & Ewing 
~AMBASSADOR DAVIES 
A Christmas consultation 





Germany to pay for needed war im- 


be seized whether they are carried 
in neutral or in German vessels. | 


Neutrals Are Held 
In Costly Vise 

Thus a new phase of war strategy 
begins, perhaps to affect neutral na- 
tions near Germany almost as se- 
verely as the Reich itself. 

For instance, Holland and Belgium 
have made their living from the sea 
for centuries. Goods enter the Low 
Countries from overseas, are handled 
there by Dutch or Belgian middle- 
men, and are transhipped to Ger- 
many by rail, river or canal. German 
products follow the same course in 
reverse, crossing from Germany into 
the Low Countries and then being 
carried by Dutch and Belgian ships 
to the markets of the world. This 


kind of trade supports the jobs of | 








DEATH FROM SKY; DEATH FROM DEPTHS: 
TWO PERILS TO THE MODERN 


types, depending on the operation + 


War Birds With’ 
Their Aeries 


Far at Sea 


that the carrier plans to perform. 
Usually a typical carrier holds four 
squadrons of bombers, some fighters, 
a number of amphibians and a sup- 
ply of scout and observation planes. 


The aircraft carrier can be used | 


| aS a base to launch attacks either 


EFENSE advisers are giving re- 
newed attention to development 

of aircraft carriers as a result of 
Great Britain’s wide use of this type | 
of war vessel in hunting German 
submarines. 
The fact that a German suodma- | 
rine some weeks ago singled out the | 
| 





Landing fields that float 
to war. Sinking of “Cour- 
ageous” and a new trend in 
aircraft carrier construc- 


tion. 











“Courageous,” largest aircraft car- 
rier in the British Navy, as the first 
major war target, is taken as .one 
tribute to the importance of aircraft 
carriers in modern warfare. 

More recently, British aircraft car- 
riers have been sent into the North 
Sea and Atlantic Ocean, their bays 
filled with planes, to hunt down 
German U-boats. | 

So vital does the British Navy 
deem ships of this class that seven 
carriers are now under construction 
in British yards. When they are | 
completed the British Navy will 
have fifteen carriers. 





U. S. Navy Strong 
In Aircraft Carriers 


The United States Navy is com- 
paratively strong in aircraft car- 
riers, listing five built and 2 under 
construction. Other navies that 
operate in the Atlantic Ocean are 
weak in this regard, France having 
only one, and Italy and Germany 
having none at all. Germany, how- 
ever, is building two aircraft carriers. 

The value of the aircraft carrier 
Springs from its mobility. It is 
nothing but an airplane landing 
field and hangar that can be moved 
about on open water. 

The bays of American aircraft 
Carriers are built to hold about 75 
planes, according to specialists. All 
of these are land planes and are 
designed to alight on the flat land- 
ing deck which is the most distinc- 
tive feature of an aircraft carrier. 

The planes carried are of various | 


| On land or sea objectives. 


In the Mediterranean, for instance, 
the British Navy could use an air- 
craft carrier to threaten Italian 
coastal cities. Planes could take off 
from the deck of the carrier an- 
chored somewhere off the western 
coast of Italy, fly over Rome or 








| gium both filed 


Outgoing German goods will 





about half of Holland’s working pop- 
ulation, according to one estimate. 

Holland and Belgium are perhaps 
the least self-sufficient countries in 
Europe. Their economic lives are 
patterned after the free system of 
international trade which is so ear- 
nestly championed by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 

Thus it was no surprise to the Brit- 
ish last week that H®lland and Bel- 
formal protests 
against the British 
Denmark and Norway, almost as de- 
pendent on handling German goods, 
also protested. Italy, an outlet for 
German goods, was worried. 

Shipping of the small neutral na- 
tions was caught between the devil 
of wild German mines and the deep 


| blue sea of British cargo seizures, 


To add to their difficulties, Ger- 
many let it be known that neutral 
nations cooperating with the British 
blockade orders might be considered 
unneutral toward Germany. Dutch 
officials feared this announcement 
held the makings of a German ex- 
cuse to demand control of Dutch 
ports. 


Unhappy Sufferers 
Look Toward U. S. 


Distraught, the unhappy neutrals 
looked to the United States as a 
possible champion of their interna- 
tional rights. Thus no Washingto- 
nian was surprised to hear last week 
that Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
and Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
are hurrying home from Belgium and 
England “for the Christmas holi- 
days” and to see their chief, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, 

While rival navies wage real war 
at sea, rival secret services are fight- 
ing a war of their own that, despite 
its E. Phillips Oppenheim tinge, is 
anything but phoney. 

With great glee, the German Gest- | 


The 


announcement | 
that German exports will be seized. | 


| life Nov. 8. 


United States News | 
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““A United States of Europe?” 
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. —Harris & Ewing 
LORD LOTHIAN TALKS OF POLITICAL FEDERATION 
“Once a gleam in a pacifist’s eye.” 





apo (secret police) claims a knock- + ing was another “Reichstag fire” 


out victory over the British Secret 
Service in the opening round of the 
war. 

Capt. Henry Richard Stevens, al- 
leged liead of the British Intelligence 
Service in Western Europe, and 
Sigismund Payne Best, described as 
another British operative, were cap- 
tured at Venloo, on the German- 
Dutch frontier, on November 9, the 
Nazi government has announced. A 
shooting affray on the Dutch border 
was reported in the press as having 
occurred that night. 

These Britishers and their chiefs 
believed they were in contact with 
anti-Nazi revolutionaries in Ger- 


many, the Gestapo asserts, when ac- | 
tually they were negotiating with 
German agents who passed them- | 


selves off as anti-Nazis to deceive 
the British. 

The German contention is that the 
two captured British subjects are 
linked to the Buergerbraeu cellar 
bombing which threatened Hitler’s 
A German, Georg Elser, 
has been arrested and is accused of 
the bombing, 

The Nazis. also accuse Otto 
Strasser, former Nazi leader and now 
chief of the anti-Hitler 
Front” in Paris, of fomenting the 
bombing. But Herr Strasser has 
another view. He believes the bomb- 





Vulnerable, but 
Deadly 


SPOTLIGHT is thrown on the 
faults and virtues of submarines 
by the see-saw battle recently in 
progress between Germany’s under- 
water and Great Britain’s surface 
craft. 
One day the strength of the sub- 
marine as a war weapon is drama- 


| tized by the German sinking of a | 


itt 





—Wide World 


MR. CHURCHILL (Insert) AND AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
Submarines can do a lot of damage 





Genoa or the naval base, La Spezia,+ British battle cruiser, 
| and return to the carrier’s deck after 


dropping their bomb loads. 

At sea, an aircraft carrier is 
used for intensive observation, sub- 
marine hunting and air attacks on 
enemy capital ships. 

Usually an aircraft carrier op- 
erates with other arms of the fleet 
for self-protection. It travels sur- 
rounded by protecting vessels such 
as cruisers, destroyers or battleships. 

Rarely do vessels of this type ven- 
ture out into open sea unprotected 
by other naval units because aircraft 
carriers do not mount a _ heavy 
number of defense guns to repel de- 
stroyers or submarine attacks. 

The “Courageous” incident, besides 
Stressing the importance of aircratt 
carriers, has started intensive re- 
search in the Navy into better ways 
of protecting aircraft carriers against 
submarine attacks. 

Predicted is a radical change in 
the design of these vessels, though 
the carriers now under construc- 
tion may not be affected. 


the “Royal 
Oak,” inside Scapa Flow harbor. 

The next day Britain emphasizes 
the submarine’s weaknesses by re- 
porting that British planes have 
sunk two more German U-boats. 

A few weeks ago, Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of 
miralty, was so confident that Brit- 
ain had mastered the submarine 
menace that he gave out a table of 
figures showing rapidly declining 
losses of British merchant tonnage. 
Sinkings by U-boats were heaviest 
during the first week of war, MTF. | 
Churchill said, because then there 
were about 2,000 British merchant- 
men at sea, far from convoy pro- 
tection. 

Since Mr. Churchill’s announce- 
ment, activity of German undersea 
raiders has increased and British 
losses have grown again. But at the 
same time British Admiralty officials 
point out that an ever larger force 
of submarine hunters is being 
pressed into a ris- 


service, exacting 


the Ad- | 


WARSHIP 


+ A factor in British hopes of over- 


The Submarines, * 


coming the submarine blockade is 


the limitations of the submarines 


themselves. 


A submarine is designed for short, | 
swift operations and is not a vessel | 


that can stay at sea a long time. 
Its cramped quarters, clogged with 
machinery of all kinds, make life for 
the crew difficult and demand a very 
high level of morale and discipline. 





| 
Looking at naval warfare 


Life 
on a submarine and why 


through a periscope. 


this weapon is not the an- 
swer to an admiral’s dream. 











This tends to deteriorate on long 
voyages. 

Moreover, submarines are small 
and can not carry large amounts of 
fuel or food. 

A typical modern submarine holds 
about 200 tons of fuel; some carry 
more and others less. 

When submerged, a submarine 
shuts off its Diesel engines and runs 
on storage battery power. These bat- 
teries give off fumes which are un- 


pleasant and sometimes can be 
nauseating. 
Though undersea vessels carry 


oxygen tanks to replenish the supply 
of this vital element when the ship 
is under water, submarines rarely 


stay submerged more than two days. | 


Forty-eight hours under water is a 
long, trying spell for a submarine 
crew. 


**Mother-ship” Craft 
As Supply Basis 


When more fuel and food supplies 
are needed, a submarine usually re- 
turns to its shore or island base. but 
there have been hints of a new re- 
fueling system being devised by Ger- 
many. Some naval observers believe 
that Germany may have stationed 
oil tankers at secluded ocean spots 
to act as mother ships for submarine 
fleets, thus obviating the necessity 
for submarines to return all the way 
home for fresh supplies. 

Food aboard a _ submersible, at 
least in the American Navy, com- 
pares favorably with food served on 


other naval craft and sometimes 
submarine crews get special treat- 
ment because of the difficulty of 


their assignment. Each undersea 


‘ ing toll on the German U-boat fleet. | boat carries a full-time cook who 


“Black , 


/ 











| war 
| shown that bombers need to be ac- 


trick perpetrated by the Nazis them- 
selves to blame their war troubles on 
Britain. 

Some circles believe that 
Thyssen, wealthy German indus- 
trialist who aided Hitler to early 
power, may have had a hand in the 
bombing. He recently fled Germany 
to Switzerland and a report spread 
last week that Nazis have confiscated 
his German property. 


Fritz 


Strong Defense Lines 


Immobilize Armies 


Infantry and artillery warfare 
continued stalemated last week, for 
what military experts consider to be 
very good reasons. 

Inspection of the Maginot and 
Siegfried lines has revealed their 
immense strength. Both are believed 


to be impregnable, except at a stag- | 


gering cost in human lives. Even if 


one army broke the other’s line at | 
one point, the remainder of the line | 


probably would hold and the troops 
who broke through could be cut off 
and annihilated by the defenders, ex- 
perts believe. 

Preparations for possible air war- 
fare in the future continue. Recon- 
naissance planes of the enemy forces 
flew over London and over German 
cities last week. Another violent air 
battle on the western front found 
French-piloted American Curtiss 
pursuits victorious over German 
Messerschmidts. A dozen or so Ger- 
man planes were believed shot down 
during the week. 

Mass air warfare is being withheld, | 
it is believed, partly because of the | 
destruction it would mean for both | 
sides. 








—Wide World 
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British in the Buergerbraeu? 
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Whe World Week : 


| 
| EUROPE OF 
| 


THE FUTURE: 


A FEDERATION IN PEACE? 


Wecesqraiz + 
N the midst of war, 


preparing for peace. 


The feeling is that, no matter how 
long the war lasts, Europe’s politicai 
and economic structure will be shat- 
tered.” Some one will have to come 


forward with a plan for repairs. 


Most hopefully offered now is the 
suggestion that all Europe band to- 
gether in a federation, something | 
like Aristide Briand’s United States 


+ tariffs, 


thinking 
groups, here and in Europe, are 





After war, what? ... a 
United States of Europe? 











. . . outlook for federation 
plans... 
of Europe. Once only a gleam in a 


pacifist’s eye, the federated-Europe 


idea is now a topic for serious dis- | 


cussion by such eminently respect- 
| able people as the Marquess of Loth- 
ian and the Archbishop of York. 

| Lord Lothian, British Ambassador 
to the United States, said earnestly 
last month “some form of economic 


federation, perhaps even of political 


federation, at any rate for part of 
Europe, is... a necessary condition 
of any stable world order.” 

Clement R. Attlee, re-elected lead- 
er of the British Labor Party, de- 
clared to fellow party members of 
Parliament, Nov. 8, that Europe 
| must federate or perish. He asked 


“an international authority superior | 


to member states and endowed with 
power.” 

Even Foreign Secretary Halifax 
went so far as to say, Nov. 7, “there 
are some who believe that the new 
order will come only through sur- 
render in some measure by the na- 
tions of their sovereign rights, in 
order to clear the way for more or- 
ganic union.” 
voicing Conservative Party opinion. 


Clarence Streit, author of “Union | 


Now,” has stirred a great deal of 
interest in Britain and America for 
his plan of a federal union of the 
democracies bordering on the North 
Atlantic. 


Proposals Far Beyond 


The League of Nations 


The weakness—and equally the 
these plans, say 
American officials, is that they go a 
long step beyond the mild union de- 
manded by the League of Nations 
Covenant. Federated Europe implies 
that every member of the federation 
will give up some of its sovereignty, 
at least sovererignty over defense, 


He may have Veen 
| Austria, 


currency, 
and foreign affairs. 

The League of Nations failed. jt 
is pointed out, because member ja- 
tions insisted on retaining individual] 
control over these matters. On the 
other hand, union of the thirteen 
American colonies has lasted 159 
years because the signers of the 
Constitution sacrificed some of their 
State sovereignty in these fields ¢ r 
the sake of a more perfect harmony. 


communications 


The War Confederation 


of England and France 
Impossible as it may now se¢ 


| that Germany and France, for i: 
| Stance, would ever sit together in th: 
| same parliament, there are signs th 


Europe may be evolving toward 


| Some form of modified federalism 


France and Great Britain last fort- 
night announced an Allied Supreme 
Economic Council, for war purpose: 
that is viewed as a strong foundation 
for cooperation that might be con- 
tinued after the war ends. 

The Allies will act as one nation 
in buying war supplies, aircraft, oil, 
food, and shipping space. Nationa] 
cifferences will be dropped for the 
purpose of waging economic warfare 
against Germany. Competitive bid- 
ding between French and British 
buying agents will not exist. 7 

If such close cooperation is pos- 
sible in time of emergency sponsors 
of federalism for Europe ask why it 
would not be even more feasible in 
normal times. 

The armies, navies and air forces 
of the two nations have been acting 
as a unit since the war began. 


Basin of the Danube: 


An Area for Experiment 

Would this kind of cooperation be 
possible elsewhere in Europe in time 
of peace? Many political experts 


| think so and point to the Danubian 


basin as a natural area to try out 
the principles of federation. 

Joined by a central artery of trade 
and communication—the Danube— 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
are a natural economic unit. This 
area functioned as one country, and 
with some success, under the Haps- 
burg Empire for almost a century. 


| The city of Vienna, fringed by fac- 


tories, acted as a great trading and 
manufacturing capital, sending man- 
ufactures and credits to the outly- 
ing parts of the Danube basin, draw- 
ing food, raw materials and divi- 
dends in return. 

Whether this kind of federation 
can be broadened to include all Eu- 
rope remains a matter of conjecture. 
Some experts fear that it may take 
years of severe, wasting warfare to 
drive Europe into a federated gov- 
ernment. 


— 








{Continued From Page 3.] 
replace the dying commercial pact 
temporarily. Immediately it was 
rumored that the United States and 
Japan were negotiating for renewal. 

Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of 








Another practical reason is that 
in Spain and elsewhere has 


companied on raids by supporting 
fighter ships. Since German’s bases 
nearest England are 330 miles from 


| British targets, Germany is handi- 


capped in any mass air attacks. A 


| fighter plane can not operate ef- 


fectively at such a great distance 
from its base. 

Germany may be waiting to secure 
bases nearer England, perhaps in 
Holland, is one current view. 


operates in asmall galley, something 
like the galley of a Pullman dining 
car. Dehydrated foods are generally 


| carried because of their space and 
| weight economy. 


Ample supplies of drinking water 
are provided, but a conversion plant 
that can turn sea water into fresh 
water is standard equipment for 
emergencies. 

A balanced diet is essential aboard 
a submarine because the low oxygen 
content of the air inside the craft 
and its high content of energy- 
burning gases tires crew members 
quickly. For this reason submarine 
crews eat amply and spend most of 
their spare time resting and sleep- 
ing, in order to conserve energy and 
also in order not to waste the ship’s 
limited supply of oxygen. 

Until some engineer designs a 
submarine as big and comfortable 
as a battleship, the submarine will 
remain a sea weapon that has its 
very definite limitations. 


| pin in this trial balloon. 


State, quickly stuck a diplomatic 
Allowing 
himself to be quoted, he said with 
vigor: 


“There are not going on either in | 


Tokyo or in Washington negotiations 
in regard to commercial treaty re- 
lations between the two countries. 
This Government has not instructed 
Ambassador Grew on the subject of 
any specific feature of possible fu- 
ture treaty relations. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has re- 
peatedly made clear that such mat- 
ters will depend upon develop- 
ments.” 

“Developments” were thought to 
mean a more obliging attitude in 
Tokyo toward American claims for 
better treatment in China. 

The reason why the State Depart- 
ment feels confident about the Jap- 
anese situation is chiefly economic. 


Japan “eels the Pinch 
of These War Days 
Nations at war are cancelling 
orders for Japanese goods, with the 


result that Japanese export indus- 
tries are running at abnormally low 


levels. Falling value of the yen, 
higher prices abroad, increased 
freight rates and war insurance 


premiums are raising the costs of 
Japanese producers and this is re- 
flected in declining foreign sales. 
When Great Britain, France and 
Germany went to war many Japan- 
ese industries were left stranded. 
Britain, for instance, has bought up 
the entire Australian wool crop, 
| which used to be the main source of 


| have 


What U. S. Enmity 
Would Cost Japan 


1 fibre for Japan's wool mills. 


Normal 
supplies of Malayan tin for the Jap- 
anese canning industry are endan- 
gered. Indian cotton, Straits Settle- 
ments rubber are now harder to se- 


} cure, 


Japan had been building a chemi- 


| cal industry with German machin- 


ery and now, with Germany block- 


| aded, Japan’s budding chemical in- 


dustry is left in mid-air. Supplies of 
other important types of German 
machinery also are cut off, forcing 
Japan to limit exports of electric 
machinery, boilers, turbines, cranes, 
sewing machines, blowers, weaving 


| machines, Knitting machines, paper 


and printing machinery. 


Fear is current in the Japanese 
iron and steel industry that supplies 
of American scrap will be cut off 


| after the commercial treaty expires 


in January. 

As a result of the war in Europe, 
Japanese purchases of American 
steel, tools, machines and chemicals 
increased. The cost of these 
purchases to Japan is righ, however, 
because part payments on many 
items had already been made in Ger- 
many and freight and insurance 
rates have increased. 

Declining supplies of foreign ex- 
changes make it, problematical how 
long Japan can continue to buy from 
American manufacturers who usu- 
ally demand 100 per cent cash in 
advance from Japanese customers. 

Death of the commercial treaty 
with the U. S., perhaps to be followed 
by an embargo, would cut Japan off 
from most of its American supp!) 
sources, leaving the Mikado’s armies 


ill-equipped to face an embattled 
Chinese nation. 
That is why State Department 


diplomats hum of making the “pun- 


j ishment fit the crime.” 
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THE POLITICAL RACE: 
+ 
STARTERS MANY, IF— 


Wewsg rates + 


N auctioneer’s gavel banged fresh 
A interest into the third-term issue 
week as columnists still were 
clucking over President Roosevelt’s 
quip to newspaper speculators as he 
troweled mortar at the laying of 
cornerstone for the Jefferson 


morial. 


the 


Me- 





Skirmishing in the 1940 


campaign hampered by 

third-term hints... cam- | 
paigners a-stir on both | 
sides, | 


for $775 there went to an avid col- 
an autographed letter ad- 
essed by Thomas Jefferson in 1808 
the General Assembly of North 


tor 





Carolina in response to its approval 
fa third term for him as President. 
From the author of the Declaration 

Independence, second United 
States Vice President, and third 


President of the United States, there 
went an expression of belief that a 
third term for Presidents would tend 

make that office a life term and, as 
he wrote: “history shows how easily 

at degenerates into an _ inherit- 
Core of Jefferson’s argument was 
this: “Believing that a representative 
Government, responsible at short 


yf ele*' on, is that which pro- 





Wide World 
PAUL V. McNUTT 
First Comes Mr. Roosevelt 





duced the greatest sum of happiness 
to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no 
which shall essentially impair 
principle; and I should unwill- 
zly be the person who disregard- 
g the sound precedent set by an 
istrious predecessor, should furnish 
first example of prolongation be- 
yond the second term of office.” 
Not for Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
yet at any rate, such a forth- 
outspoken view. Rather, was 
ere a continued tantalization of 
e nation’s press by further inuen- 
dos in public statements. Typical 
an aside directed at newspaper- 
at another cornerstone cere- 
this time the $350,000 library 
Hyde Park where his 6,000,000 po- 
tical papers will be housed. The re- 
irk was this: “And may I add the 
xpression of a hope—to my good 
ends of the press so they will have 
something to write about tomorrow 
I hope they will give due interpre- 
tion to my statements that we 
ype it will be a fine day when we 
n the building.” 
That “fine day” will come some- 
> in July, 1941. 


Not all of the third-term hinges 
nemorial and library corner- 
es, and weather. Some of it 


xceptionally frank, viz, the action 

{ both the New York and New Jer- 

State Industrial Union Councils’ 

dorsement of a third term for 
resident Roosevelt 


Activity of Those 
Who Hear the Bees 


And quite as frank, though seem- 
hely aloof from anything as pro- 
as politics, is the mounting ac- 
of some dozen White House 
S apparent. 

PAUL VORIES McNUTT, Federal 
Security Administrator. No  politi- 
roadhog is his glittering band- 
zon. Informal talks to New Deal- 
ind informal talks to business 
is the practical method of snar- 
2 sentiment. In public, the deft 
McNutt shows his skill by par- 
£ what might be embarrassing 
*stions. Thus for example to hard- 
‘ten metropolitan New York news- 

ermen, last week he said: 
If the President is a candidate, 
4m out of the picture. And there 
10 doubt that if he decides to run 
Will be the nominee. You can ac- 

t that as a political fact.” 
ust neatly turned were his 
in answer to the alleged can- 
4 of Vice President Garner 
McNutt said 
Mr. Garner 
In 


as 


ses 


is a mah who Nas 


the public eye for a long 


me 


l€. There are undoubtedly people 


| confined 


+ 





who look on his candidacy with 
favor. I am not against any one. 
I am not the person to go about es- 
timating the strength of others.” '° 

JOHN NANCE GARNER, Vice 
President of the United States, Down 


in Uvalde, Texas, the Vice President 
set out to bag first deer of the 
season. He hoped his second 
expedition would be better than his 
first, when he failed to get his cus- 
tomary early season buck. North- 
Ada, Oklahoma, his Demo- 
cratic backers held an all-day barbe- 
cue and political rally. 

Oklahomans were asked to get on 
the Garner bandwagon by R. T. 
Stuart, the Texan’s campaign man- 
ager in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and New Mexico. The Vice Presi- 
dent was presented to the barbecuers 


nis 





ward, at 


as a “great individualist, the great- 
est cowboy alive, our most experi- 
enced political executive and our 


next President.” 


Coming From Uvalde: Mr. 
Garner's Announcement 
Between the time of Thanksgiving 

I and Thanksgiving II, one news 

Service reported that a close Garner 

adviser said: “No one has been au- 

thorized to speak for the Vice Presi- 
dent. But we are confident that he 

Will announce himself as a candidate 

for the Democratic nomination in 

the next few days. We expect that 
announcement to be made in 

Uvalde.” 

Not inclined to give his views on 
a third-term for President Roosevelt 
because of party friction that may 
result, 
did say to reporters that “I know of 
no man better qualified for the Pres- 
idency than John Garner or Harry 
Byrd” (Senator Byrd of Virginia). 

WENDELL LEWIS WILLKIE, 
President of Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. To the Bond 
Club luncheoners in New York, 
General Hugh Johnson, newspaper 
columnist, onetime head of the NRA, 
declared that the utility executive 
would make “a very strong candi- 
date” for President of the United 
States. Picturesque phraser Gen. 
Johnson said that Mr. Willkie “would 
Start out with the tarred stick of be- 
ing a Wall Street adherent, and that 
is pretty tough. But I have heard 
that guy in pretty tough circum- 
stances and he always came out with 
his head above water.” 


Ready with a response was Mr. 
Willkie. From Atlanta, this long- 
time opponent of Government as 


competitor with private business, re- 
marked: “If the Government con- 
tinues to take over my business I 
may be looking shortly for some kind 
of a new job. General Johnson’s is 
the best offer I have had so far.” 
THOMAS EDMUND DEWEY, New 
York City’s District Attorney. Some- 
time this week the announcement of 
the candidacy of New York City’s 
District Attorney is expected to be 
made for the Republican nomination 
for President. No formal announce- 
ment may come from this black 
moustached crime tackler. But in- 
fluential New York State party lead- 
ers are reported set for the cam- 
paign. Mr. Dewey’s first political 
speech is scheduled for Dec. 6 at 
Minneapolis. 


Mr. Taft's Issues: 
War Debt and Health 
ROBERT ALPHONSO TAFT: A 

political barnstorming tour through 


six States “to sample Republican 
sentiment” netted observers a sample 


of the Ohio Senator’s sentiment. The | 


European war, he _ told listeners, 
would very definitely be a 1940 cam- 
paign issue; the elections a few 
weeks ago indicated the Republicans 
would carry the nation in 1940 by 290 
electoral votes; he attacked the 
Roosevelt fiscal program with the as- 
sertion that “this deficit policy is an 
insane policy”; said he thought the 
farmers ought to get some kind of 
a subsidy, but that it ought to be 
to conservation; told 
Kansas City physicians that the 1940 
lican platform should contain 
advocating “some form” of 
ral health insurance. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association, he said, 
“has not handled the situation de- 
veloped by the Wagner Act very well 
politically since it is well recognized 
that form of assistance in 
public health is needed.” 

Senator Taft suggested the AMA 
promote an alternative plan a 
substitute for the Wagner bill which 
“many fear would lead the way to 
state medicine and the political con- 
trol of medicine.” 

STYLES BRIDGES, Senator from 
New Hampshire. On his entry into 
the Republican presidential race, 
Senator Bridges promised that his 
would cut taxes and Federal 
revitalize the railroads and 
control of the monetary 


SOlL 


Feder 


some 


as 


party 
expenses, 


“return 


system to Congress.” 

BURTON KENDALL WHEELER 
Senator from Montana, Mentioned in 
some Democratic circles as a libera! 


presidential -contender, the Senator 


ast week urged that a partial solu- 
tion to the farmers’ problem might 
come through a self-financing cost 


veteran Senator Carter Glass | 
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How do average Americans spend their incomes? 





Resou 
Chart above 


Chart from National es Committee 


splits 39 million American “consumer units’—families and single 
individuals—into three income classes: lower, middle and upper 
third. Symbols show what part of income typical families in each 
group spend for outstanding needs and luxuries, also what part 
of money spent in the United States for selected items is dis- 


bursed by each income class. 





THE NATION'S 


INCOME: 


| 


WHO SPEND IT, AND HOW. 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


month, for the three 
groups. 

Little is left over for other living 
expenses, especially in the poorest 
group. 

After paying for food, clothing 


and shelter, consumers in the lower 


respectively, 


| third of the nation had less than one 


fifth of their income left, about $89. 

Of this $89 or $31 per person left 
over, the largest share went for med- 
ical care—$20 per consumer unit or 
about $7 per person. Transportation 
claimed $27, of which more than half 
was spent on the family car. Aver- 
age outlay for personal care, such 
as hair cuts and beauty parlor treat- 
ments was $12; “smokes” cost $10 
for the year; movies and other rec- 
reation used up $9; newspapers and 
other reading matter cost $6; educa- 
tion and other items cost $5. 


Majority of Families 
Outspend their Income 


The middle third of the nation 
also used four-fifths of income for 
food, shelter and clothing. But the 
amount left over for other expenses 
of the average consumer unit in this 
group was more than twice as much 
as in the lower group. The upper 
third spent about three-fourths of 
total outlay for the three basic ne- 
cessities, but had about $600 to spare 
for all other necessities and com- 
forts. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
uncovered in the study is that the 


of production or parity price act 
coupled with a farm debt adjust- 
ment law. 

ARTHUR HENDRICK VANDEN- 
BERG, Senator from Michigan, A 
1940 Republican presidential as- 
pirant, Senator Vandenberg scoffed 


| at reports that President Roosevelt 


favors an economy program. White 
House announcement that there was 
a noticeable “trend” within the Ad- 
ministration toward economizing and 


against additional taxes, brought the | 


remark from the Senator that “this 
is the seventh consecutive annual 
Presidential promise of economy and 
start toward a balanced budget. The 
only interruption was last year when 
they didn’t even bother to make a 
promise.” 

Republicans Can Win; 

The Republican View 

Other activities along the week’s 
political front included a three-point 
farm program by Charles Linza Mc- 
Nary, Senate Minority Leader, who 
not only predicted that the Repub- 
lican Party could win the western 
States, but that the GOP could elect 
a President in 1940. 

“After considerable thought,” Sen- 
ator McNary came to the conclusion: 
“that the Republican Party can be 
successful if it demonstrates to the 
farm voters and those dependent on 
the farmers that the party is inter- 
ested, as formerly, in their welfare.” 

The program recommended was 
this: 1—Equalization of benefit pay- 
ments under the AAA soil conser- 
vation program. 

2—Repeal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. 

3—Liberalization of the public land 
policy to give the 14 public land 
states a greater share of revenue 
from sale of forests and grazing on 
the public domain. 

Issues now projected into the cam- 


| paign battle swing all the way from 


third-term to war, from trade agree- 


ments to fiscal policy. Generally 
speaking, the coming campaign has 
all the earmarks of previous cam- 
paigns, in which party platform 
planks ran the gamut of govern- 
mental activity from Agriculture to 


Zones of neutrality. 


+ 


| cent. 


| ceived a 


average family in the lower two- 
thirds of the nation is living beyond 
its income, spending more each year 
than it takes in. 

While the average family and indi- 
vidual consumer in the upper third 
was able to save $566, the average 
middle-group consumer unit had 
minus savings of $16. In the poorest 
group, minus savings, or deficits, av- 
eraged $92 for the year. 


Needs of Lowest Third: 
More Food, Frocks and Fun 


This means that, though many 
lower-income families were able to 
break even or show a surplus, still 
the average consumer in the lower 
two thirds of the nation had to go 
into debt at the local store, dip into 
past savings, borrow from friends and 
relatives to make both ends meet. 

Thirteen million low-income fam- 
ilies—the lowest third—were a long 
way from sharing, proportionately, 
in the nation’s spending. 

While they account for 33.3 per 
cent of the consumer market by a 
count of noses, they bought only 18 
per cent of the food that was pur- 
chased in 1935-36. Their share of 
the total outlay for housing was only 
16 per cent, for clothing only 12 per 
In recreation the lower third 
spent only 7 per cent of what the 
nation spent for recreation; their 
share of outlay for education and 
automobile expense was 7 per cent 
and 6 per cent, respectively. 

Families in the middle third re- 
larger share of necessities 
and comforts, but fell short of ob- 
taining a full third. 

Sharing in food consumption with 
32 per cent of national food spend- 
ing, their share of education outlay 
was only 17 per cent, while their part 
in automobile and recreation spend- 


ing was 20 per cent and 22 per cent, | 


respectively. 
The upper third of the nation ac- 


! lenging of all modern conundrums. 


MORE JOBS, MORE RELIEF SEEKERS: 
+ + 
| THE PARADOX OF THE WPA ROLLS 


Macesqiratin + 


NCREASED industrial activity has 
| lessened but little the demand of 
the unemployed for places on the 
payrolls of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. 

In the week ended Nov. 8, the 
WPA had 1,930,463 persons at work; 
in the comparable week last year, the 
number was 3,262,669. 





Private industry absorbs 
a million or more unem- 
ployed yet demand for re- 
lief grows . . . analysis of 
the causes. 











It is estimated private industry 
put one million persons on the pay- 
rolls in the year—about one in five 
coming from WPA rolls. 

Economy in Congress? 
the Adverse Factors 


Recalcitrant last spring regarding 


additional appropriations for WPA, 
Congress late in June voted the full 
amount requested by the Adminis- 
tration for the fiscal year 1940, or 
$1,477,000,000, but it attached several 
conditions making the expenditure 
less flexible. For the twelve months 
ended last June 30, Congress had 





counted for half its food consump- 
tion, considerably more than half its 
shelter, clothing, medical care and 
personal care expenses and from 71 
to 77 per cent of recreation, automo- 
bile and education outlays. 


The Paradox: Plenty 


In Midst of Poverty 

The problem that this presents to 
business and government is the very 
familiar but still unsolved riddle of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Industry and agriculture in the 
United States are equipped to turn 
out much more than consumers can 
pay for. For six years the Adminis- 
tration has been trying to raise pur- 
chasing power, with some success, 
but the problem of increasing con- 
sumption remains almost as large 
as ever before. 

The National Resources Committee 
says of its own report: “It becomes 
unmistakably clear that the level of 
living maintained by the entire lower 
third of the nation falls below the 
minimum requirements for health- 
ful and decent living, and that few 
even of the middle third are able to 
enjoy what is customarily called an 
‘American’ standard o*¢ living. 

“There is plainly urgent need for 
improvement in the purchasing 
power of more than half the Nation's 
consumers, and ample room for a 
substantial expansion of the Ameri- 
can consumer market.” 


| in an election year, if ever. 


How to expand that market? What | 


methods to use? That is what econ- 
omists and business men have been 
trying to find out for years. The 
National Resources Committee 
continuing its basic study of Ameri- 
can economy and, perhaps in time, 
may discover more facts pointing to- 
ward a solution of this most chal- 





PRICE-FIXING LAWS: 
+ 
TWO OPPOSING VIEWS 


+ the President, with his 1937 letter. 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
judgment, receive the consideration 
of the Congress until the whole mat- 
ter can be more fully explored”, the 
President recommended. 


Stand Taken by FTC 
In The Controversy 
This is not the first study of re- 
sale price maintenance that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has made, It 
started one in 1929 and reported to 
Congress in 1931. In that report, the 
Commission said: 
“The position taken by both pro- 


ponents and opponents of resale 
price maintenance are based on the 
belief that such maintenance of 
prices will limit retail competi- 
tion. ... The real crux of the ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether injury 
done to the consumers’ interests 


through the elimination of dealer 
competition with respect to price- 
maintained articles vould be greater 
than the damage now alleged to be 
done the interests of manufac- 
turers and distributors of trade- 
marked, nationally « dvertised brands 

when they are used as leaders. 
“Neither injury is capable of exact 
but, in the opinion of 
the Commission, the potential dam- 
C rs through price fix- 


to 


measurement, 


me 


QO COonsu 





ng would | nuch greater than any 
exi Q iamage to producers 
hro rm of price cutting.” 
Th 1 nn from the 1931 re- 

{ port wa mitted to the Senate by 


| of 


| 


Whether this attitude of the Com- 
mission in 1931 foreshadows what it 
will report in 1940 must be left to the 
field of speculation. The Commission 
has agents in the fleld, interviewing 
retailers and distributors and com- 
paring prices, before and after the 
State law was enacted. 


Claim That Law Checks 
Evil of ‘“‘Loss Leaders” 
Price maintenance laws are mainly 
the result of pressure by independ- 
ent grocers and druggists in a fight 
against chain-store competition. 
They have contended that the use 
“loss leaders”’—a sale of widely 
advertised trade-marked article at a 
price below cost to the seller and be- 
low the known ordinary price—does 
not in reality benefit the consumer 
because it is a bait to attract cus- 
tomers with the hope they also will 
purchase other wares on which an 
unreasonable profit is_ possible. 
Many manufacturers also object to 
cut prices as harmful to the market 


for their wares. 

The FTC hopes to find (and it is 
looking especially at drug store 
stocks, cosmetics and_ groceries) 


whether operation of the resale price 
maintenance laws has resulted in 
higher prices on branded goods and 


whether the result has been larger 
or smaller volume of sales in the 
stores, and hence for the manu- 


facturers, 


is | 





Losses 
COL. FRANCIS HARRINGTON 
After Jan. 1 


» « « readjustments 





appropriated $2,250,000,000 for Col. 
Harrington’s WPA. The appropria- 
tion having been reduced one-third, 
it was necessary to reduce the rolls 
by one-third, on the average. 


The situation foreshadows sharp 
resistence in Congress against any 
effort from whatever source, to re- 
duce WPA appropriations further. | 

There is a dual economy move- 


ment, both in some of the Executive 


agencies and in the budget-bal- 
ancing bloc in Congress. This con- 
templates reductions in relief ap- 
propriations and in farm _ benefit 
payments. One report has sug- 


gested a cut of $250,000,000 in each. 

A reduction in farm benefits 
would be unpopular in rural sec- 
tions and unpopularity is not courted 
Agricul- 
tural appropriations cannot be held 
at high levels without the aid of 
urban votes. The political situation 


invites a combination of rural and 
urban votes in Congress to carry 
work-relief and farm benefit ap- 


propriations to victory. 

Effect of New Wage 
Scales on Local Projects 
Under a new of the law 

requiring that all WPA workers who 
had been on the lists 18 months or 
longer be dismissed for at least 30 
days, and not replaced unless in 
need, more than 700,006 were laid off 
in July and August. With job allo- 
cations reduced, some never have 


section 


+ been 


able to get back on the rolls. 
and their subdivisions are 
the effects of other new sece- 
tions of the 1940 WPA Appropria- 
tion Act. Wage schedules had to be 
revised to make geographical dif- 
ferentials approximate the differ- 
ences in living This resulted 
in higher pay scales, particularly in 
the South. In 14 States, monthly 
wages of WPA workers have been 
increased this fall by from $3.49 to 
$9.34 monthly, 

The 14 States which have had the 
greatest increase in WPA wage 
schedules find their own resources 
more heavily taxed because of the 
increased proportion of contribution 
required. Since September, these 
States, combined, would have been 
required to pay $1,138,594 more 
monthly than previously because of 
wage increases, had all been on the 
25 per cent contribution basis as 
they will be after Jan. 1. 


States 


feeling 


costs. 


States Called Upon 
To Bear Heavier Share 
When WPA was launched in 1935, 
local sponsors contributed only 10 
ner cent of the cost of projects that 
first year. This rose to a national 
average of 19.3 per cent in the fiscal 


year ended last June 30. For the 
first quarter of the present fiscal 
year, July, August and September, 


the national average rose to 25.5 per 
cent. 

In that same quarter, 13 States 
were below the 25 per cent minimum 
which will be legally necessary after 
Jan. 1. They lacked $6,953,498, or 
about 15 per cent, of the expense 
they would have borne had those 
three months been in 1940. The im- 
pact will be felt most keenly in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Arkan- 
sas, Seven States are paying more 
than one-third of the cost of WPA 
projects. 

Sponsors’ contributions may be in 
cash, for payment of wages, or in 
materials or equipment which other- 
wise would have to be purchased or 
rented, 

What readjustments will be nec- 
essary after Jan. 1 will depend, 
largely, upon factors remaining to be 
developed, such as the types of proj- 
ects tobe prosecuted, but many 
States will be forced to readjust re- 
lief plans, and some will have to 
search for money to finance their 
share of the program if work-relief 
employment is not to be decreased. 
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One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, come 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 
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A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 


known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 


cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 
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TRADE EMPIRES 
IN EVOLUTION? 


The newer imperialism; not col- 
onies but contiguous territory .. . 
what it means to world trade. 











SIGN of the times is the almost universal 

movement toward establishment of great 
“self-sufficient” economic regions and closed 
systems. This is a reflection of the war impact 
and of tendencies already long visible. 

Japan in her China adventure is trying to carve 
out such an “empire” in the Orient. The German 
drang nach osten (drive toward the East) en- 
visages a great land block reaching through 
eastern Europe into western and middle Asia. 
Russia is stirring in the same region. The West- 
ern Allies are pooling their national and imperial 
resources to form another vast unit, at least for 
the duration of the war. And in this hemisphere, 
there is the project of increased Pan American 
cooperation. 

The whole movement arises from the desire of 
individual nations to control access to essential 
raw materials and markets. It has for its results 
the compartmentalizing of world trade and reg- 
imentation of internal economies. 


Sea Power Essential 
To World Wide Empire 


The modern nation-state is insufficient in area 
and variety of resources to support an inde- 
pendent economic existence. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is seen in the United States and 
Russia—which ‘are about as nearly federated 
empires as nation-states. 

The 19th century solution was the establish- 
ment of worldwide overseas empires. But only 
one nation can have and protect such an empire 
at any one time, as control of the sea lanes is 
essential—empires like the Dutch, French and 
Portuguese being maintained under tolerance of 
the British navy. And now, with the rise of 
American and Japanese sea power, no one nation 
can in fact guarantee its own possession of such 
a maritime empire. 

The newer “imperialism,” instead of building 
on colonies is tending to divide the world into 
great regions, or contiguous land blocks, com- 
manding a wide range of climate and natural 
resources. The two most important natural 
blocks of this kind are the Americas and the 
great Eurasian area stretching from the North 
Sea across Germany and Russia to southern and 
southeastern Asia—in which Russian, German, 
Italian, Chinese, Japanese, British, French and 
Dutch interests clash. 

Some look upon the recent Anglo-French ac- 
cord as the forerunner of a federation of Europe. 
The obstacles to this are very great in the differ- 
ences of economic standards and costs, and in 
the relatively limited resources of Western 
Europe. 


American Trade Aims 


With Latin America 


The hookup between the United States and 
Latin America is less formal and less close than 
that of the Allies. It looks mainly—as stated by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles—to an 
increase of “healthy trade,” stimulation of Latin 
American products which do not compete with 
those of the United States and which can be im- 
ported by this country; to stabilization of mone- 
tary systems, and “sound” employment of United 
States capital in Latin America. 

The general “compartmentalizing” of world 
trade, along with other restrictions and inter- 
ruptions, reduces the aggregate volume of world 
trade, and disrupts established practices and 
treaty relations. In the struggle small neutral 
nations are being crushed. 

And in this country a threatened further loss 
of export markets raises the prospect of wider 
production controls to keep down, by Govern- 
ment compulsion, the accumulations of non-ex- 
portable surpluses—agricultural and industrial. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
In a Statement of the “Problems at 
Home:” 


HERE are unmistakable indications that 

American business men are disposed to 
move cautiously in adjusting their operations to 
abnormal war requirements and are more in- 
tent upon the promotion of normal interna] de- 
velopment. This has become necessary not only 
as a matter of furthering national economic and 
social progress but also as a matter of fortifying 
our internal economy against the disturbing ef- 
fects of the war. For both reasons it is vitally 
important that the United States strengthen its 
economic defenses and build up its economic re- 
sources, and that it remove, as far as possible, 
obstacles which impede recovery and hamper 
constructive effort. 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

In Its Current Business Bulletin: 
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The Indexes That Chart Prosperity... 
On Home Front... World Trade Outlook 
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BPsAste goods production has again spurted above the non-dur- 
able goods line, as shown by the chart above. 
For discussion of the prob- 


in 1929 and 1937—proved a warning signal. 


CoprYriGHT, 1939 By THe Unirep States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


This has often—as 


lems raised, see article below. 
Reserve Board, adjusted seasonally. 
122 and 117, respectively; rough estimates for November, 127 and 118. 


Indexes shown are those of the Federal 
In October the readings were 





NewS aKa: 


THE TWO STREAMS OF INDUSTRY: 


WHAT "DURABLE-GOODS' INDEX MAY FORECAST 


— volume of production of durable goods ¢ 
is important in two particulars: It is an 

index of current prosperity, and it is a barome- 

ter of the future. 

Durable goods—by which is meant those 
products which have a life of three years or 
more—are ordinarily of fairly high unit cost, 
and their purchase can be more or less post- 
poned. Hence the demand for such goods tends 
to be concentrated in periods of relative pros- 
perity, when purchasing power is large and in- 
dustrial activity high. They are bought to a 
large extent out of savings or through install- 
ment credit, and so depend on surplus earn- 
ings and easy money. 

Non-durable goods—such items as food, tex- 
tiles and tobacco—are consumed currently 
from day to day, or over short periods of time, 
and’ so have to be replaced at short intervals. 
Their output and distribution follows a 
smoother course, 

In the last two months the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of durable goods production has 
risen considerably above the non-durable goods 
index. The estimated spread for November is 
9 points—127 against 118. As both these in- 
dexes are on the 1923-25 base, in which period 
business activity was at a high avetage level, 
parity between the two is ordinarily indicative 
of prosperous business conditions. 

In fact, over the last 
20 years—as far back as 
the. indexes go—the two 
> P have never remained close 
Of Production together for more than a 
year to a year and a half. Those periods when 
the lines have run together have always marked 
the peaks of business cycle moves, as in 1923, 
1928-9 and 1936-7, following which important 
recessions occurred. 

Furthermore, the chart’ shows that when the 
durable goods index rises sharply above the non- 
durable index (as in the middle of 1929 and the 
late summer of 1937), it is likely to indicate 
that the advance is over and a sharp slump in 
the making. 

Today we have this situation repeated. But 
there are circumstances which would make it | 
rash to predict, on this basis alone, that a se- 
vere slump is immediately impending. 





Peaks of Cycles 


Show a Parity 





We have not, on this occasion, experienced 
any protracted period of even moderate pros- 
perity such as had occurred from the middle of | 
1936 to the middle of 1937. And the spurt in the | 


process of accumulation in large enough vol- 
ume to bring about a rather sharp correction 
early in the new year. That sort of correction 
is more and more in the minds of the Govern- 
ment’s forecasters who feel that the recent run- 
up has lost contact with the realities of con- 
sumer demand. 


Studies recently pub- 
lished by the research 


A Chief Part of staff of the Federal Re- 
serve Board reveal many 


Durable Goods interesting facts regard- 
ing the place of durable goods industries in the 
national economy. 

For instance, the most important type of dur- 
able goods—in point of value—is not industrial 
plants but household equipment, and the Gov- 


House Wares 





Are production charts a forecast of 
prosperity? . . . a matter of invest- 
ment, public or private? . . . How 


economists read the graphs. 











ernment in recent years has been adding more 
to the country’s “plant” than have all types of 
industry combined. The following table shows 
the national outlay, in millions of dollars, for 
durable goods items in selected years: 


1929 1937 1938 1939 (e) 
Household equipment... 5910* 5000 4200 4700 
Producers’ equipment . 5595* 5276 3611 4400 














Public bldg. & const’n... 2411 ° 2789 3359 3500* 
Passenger automobiles.. 3293* 2726 1613 2400 
Housing & institutions** 3761 1908 1817 2350 
Industrial plants, etc.... 4562* 2294 1860 2000 

WHERE evs eeercvcgecesces 25532* 19993 16460 19350 


(e) Estimated from unofficial data. 
* All-time high record, 
** Peak of $5750 million in 1925. 

Certain points stand out in this record: (1) 
the relatively low level of private building in 
the 1930’s; (2) the rise in housing in 1939 over 
1937; (3) the increase in all items in 1939; (4) 
the relatively high level of household equip- 
ment this year as against 1929. 

Taking a longer view, it is interesting to note 
the rising importance since 1920 of consumers’ 
durable goods and public construction; also the 
tendency of total production of durable goods 
to slump violently in depression. 

EXPENDITURES FOR DURABLE GOODS 


——+ 


goods is the mark of a rising standard of liv- 
ing. It has also, however, contributed to eco- 
nomic instability—one reason why depressions 
are getting worse. 

Total outlays for durable goods are now ap- 
proaching the 1921-30 average of 22 billion dol- 
lars, with prospect of further gains next year. 
This, however, is being accomplished only by 
heavy disbursements for public construction 
(including WPA projects). Until private con- 
struction of durable goods increases materially 
further and unemployment is pulled far down, 
“public investment” will continue to be a factor 
and an issue. 


This matter goes to the 
heart of governmental- 
industrial relations. If 
the Government con- 
tinues to supply increas- 
ing capital funds for investment in fixed as- 
sets, the demand of the left-wing New Dealers 
for an established system of public investment 
banking will gradually grow more cogent and 
practical. The course of privately conducted 
heavy, or durable-goods, industries in 1940 will 
have a significant bearing on the outcome. 

Business is looking to the campaign of 1940 
to settle the issue of private enterprise vs. the 
apparent New Deal trend toward state capital- 
ism. Certain facts, however, have to be borne 
in mind: 

First, there seems to be no prospect of elimi- 
nating the great public outlays on armaments, 
subsidies and construction which are the tan- 
gible basis of Government “intervention” in 
| business and would so remain even under a 
change of Administration. 

Second, the present Administration is grow- 
ing more conservative 

Third, all domestic issues in the campaign 
may be overshadowed by foreign. There is evi- 
dence that the absorbing interest of the Ameri- 
can public at present is in restoration of the 
foundations of peace—establishment of a world 
order based on law and ensuring freedom: free- 
dom of opinion, of commerce, of investment, of 
currencies and movements of persons. These 
things sum up the fundamental foreign policy 
| of President Roosevelt. 


Federal Part 


In Upsurge of 


Durable Goods 





Present conditions—economic, political, in- 
| ternational—seem of a kind to strengthen the 
| position of the New Deal type of experiment. 
| Business, in any event, is likely to have to 

adjust itself permanently to increased partici- 
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SIGNS ALL POINT 
TO AN UPSWING 





In general, business indexes con- 
tinue to advance, at this time, a re- 
versal of the seasonal trend. 


| 
| 
| 





HE week has been crowded with events of sig. 

nificance for business. Favored by a rever. 

sal of the seasonal trend, with such key actiyj. 

ties as steel operations, housing and freight car- 

loadings either holding steady or declining ess 

than normally, general business indexes con- 
tinue to advance. 

Motor vehicle output, where the seasonal trey d 
is still upward, has been retarded by the contin. 
ued Chrysler strike, but the FRB index of indus. 
trial production for November is expected to rise 
to at least 123—up three points—and a Similar 
rise is likely for December. 

A prominent trade authority has given a fore- 
cast of building in 1940—on the assumption of 
continued American neutrality—indicating a 
gain of 14 per cent in residential construction 
and about 25 per cent in private non-residential, 
with a partially offsetting decline of 15 per cent 
in public building. 

The TNEC sees the beginning of a moderate, 
“non-speculative” secondary upward movement 
of raw material prices, which if continued, would 
be an encouraging barometer for next year. 


Export Trade Shows 
A Rising Trend 


Foreign trade in October, reflecting as yet only 
a partial adjustment to war conditions, contin- 
ued to rise. Exports from the United States in- 
creased 14 per cent from September and 18 per 
cent over October 1938. Sales gains to Latin 
America and Scandinavian countries were prom- 
inent. British trade had the anticipated recov- 
ery, but exports were up only about one million 
pounds on the month against 12 million for im- 
ports and the “unfavorable” balance went up 
sharply to 35 million pounds—an annual rate of 
over 1.6 billion dollars on the wrong side of Brit- 
ain’s balance of international payments. 

Labor conditions, high-lighted by the long- 
deadlocked Chrysler strike and other disturb- 
ances, were underscored by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold’s announcement that 
labor unions are amenable to the anti-trust laws, 
when they engage in practices having “no rea- 
sonable connection” with legitimate labor ob- 
jectives. He listed five “unreasonable restraints” 
which violate the Sherman Act. This points to 
a change in Administration policy toward en- 
forcing labor union responsibility. 


Fall in Labor Costs 


Is Not Precipitate 


Labor costs in 1938 and 1939 have been de- 
clining, but less rapidly than after other periods 
of business recession. They remain higher than 
at any time between 1931 and 1937—though only 
slightly above 1934 when the NRA was intro- 
duced. Wage costs per unit of output, computed 
from FRB and BLS indexes of production and 
pay rolls in manufacturing industries are: 


1923-5—100 
1920—134 1925— 96 1930 —94 1935 —82 
1921—113 1926— 96 1931 —85 1936 —82 
1922— 94 1927— 96 1932 —75 1937 —945 
1923—102 1928— 93 1933 —67 1938 —93 
1924—102 1929— 92 1934 ---83 1939*—88 


*Nine months. 


In the 1920s labor costs were declining through- 
out. Since 1933 they have risen, though still be 
low anything in the ’20s. Lowest recent figure 
was 82 last November. The index rose to 90 last 
spring and in September was down to 85 on th 
sharp production gain. 

The new “third phase” of the European wa! 
now appears is to be one of economic warfare, not 
of wholesale military operations. Such a war 
reduces international trade and so long as it lasts 
will furnish no stimulus to American business 
Neutrals bordering Germany are severely pinched 
by the blockade, the mine sinkings and the 
threatened Allied ban on all German exports 


> 
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The Voice 
of G overnument 


GEORGE S. MESSERSMITH 
Assistant Secretary of State, from Ad- 
dress before New England Conference, 
Boston, Nov. 23: 
AR is chaos. Reconstruction after a great war 
is a stupendous task. In no field is the task 
more difficult and more fraught with obstac: “ 
than in the field of economic relations. Nar! , 
nationalisms create obstacles to that normal! ane 
healthy trade which alone enables all peoples , 
make full use of the world’s natural resources 
and to benefit to the full from scientific discove'- 
ies and technical progress. 








SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
In a statement on reemployment ac- 
tivities: 


JITH continuing expansion of industrial a‘ 





INANCIAL barometers are recording skep- durable goods line—the sharpest on the chart— (Mii. dol.) pation of the Federal Government, a , mete fices, during 

ticism about future prospects of this busi- this time was partly due to the outbreak of war | “Gea” Geaas” = Buble Total This participation may come more actively ae eee as a job place- 

ness revival. Stock prices advanced vigorously and its stimulus to speculative psychology. 1920 ..seeeeees 8394 8327 1212 17933 | in the field of investment, with Government | ments with private employers in the history °! 
“ad poseed sd — a se yt oc = ai rh Seer ae iowa es pad ee wag Sead 8 sinahtees “a a wn pot directing more and more of the savings of the | the Service. At the same time unemployme? 

mass the teow ny rents Pe Panag so 0 pool adjustment bringing the two lines into closer pate ee poten po a ‘cas nation into use as a means of creating increased benefit payments to insured workers peneng ° , 

grade bond prices have regained about half of balance, but the chart does not yet suggest the 1937 ieee . 963 a570 2789 19993 | industrial activity and increased income for the then in a oe month = _— me top- 
~ losses they experienced in the early days of a tag of a prolonged recessicn, eT 7630 5471 3359 16460 mass of the population. Another set-back prob- pores pi tees ag eg gate this ¥ 
or Ri =e are again seeking safety and ! eee ae cnggeeted, mene, is that ine | ASSO ent, ...000 _ 6400 3500 19350 | ably would tend to accentuate that trend. ! Approximately half of these placements wer' 

S—particularly of steel—may be in | The increase in consumers’ use of durable | L. M. GRAVES jobs of a continuing nature. 
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rnHIS is the season when Budget 

Director Harold Smith draws up 
the Government’s budget for next 
vear, the season when Administra- 
tion leaders talk of economies to be 
effected in Government operations 
ext year. 

Next year’s budget campaign is 





The budget and the debt | | 
| 


. . much figuring for a 
billion-dollar saving ... 
passing the task to Con- 





gress. 





designed to reduce the Government’s 
jeficit one billion dollars below this 
year's deficit of $3.2 billion. That 
neans that the Government would 
plan to spend only $2.2 billion more 
than it expected to receive from 
taxes and other revenues. This goal 
Mr. Roosevelt has set for the Ad- 
ministration. 

To accomplish this the President 
is reportedly blue penciling budget 
proposals for all Government depart- 
ments. He would cut the operations 
of WPA from $1.4 billion to an even 
billion. He would reduce farm pay- 
ments from $725 million to $500 mil- 
lion. He would abolish PWA, there- 
by saving $500 million. Another $50 
million may be pared from the ever 
increasing normal operations of Gov- 
nment departments. 

By such economies, the President 





+ 


BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 





Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR JAMES F. BYRNES 





could reduce the budget by $1.6 bil- 


lion, 
At the same time, he has an- 
nounced that the nation needs to 


spend $2 billion for national defense, 
an increase of $600 million over de- 


fense outlays this year. 
Thus the net saving would amount 


to one billion dolla 





may increase from $5.5 billion to a 
maximum of $6.5 billion without any 
boost in tax rates. The result would 
permit a budget, including national 
defense expenditures, of $9 billion, a 





THE RFC LOANS: 
AID OUR SMALL 


[Continued From Page 9.) 
obligation capable of immediate 
liquidation, and from a _ banker's 
standpoint, this should be perhaps 
most attractive feature of. the 
RFC’s participation or insurance 
program. 

Many banks have chosen to allow 
RFC to serve as an experimental lab- 
oratory in which the lending opera- 
tion is performed and, after its sue- 
cess has been demonstrated, 
have then volunteered to purchase 
all or a part of the loan. Under ordl- 
nary circumstances, if the borrower 
consents, there is no objection to the 
sale of such a loan, or a part of it, 
to a local bank since the procedure 
nerely represents an indirect method 
of inducting a private bank in the 

ture. However, the willingness of 
a bank to participate at the outset 

an important element in the con- 
Sideration of a loan. 
In order to make our facilities 
available in every nook and corner 
he country, all banks have been 
asked to forward to the nearest RFC 
fice any loan applications which 
ey themselves are unwilling to ap- 
ve. In addition, arrangements re- 
tly have been made with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the 
Home Loan Bank Board for their lo- 
offices either to receive RFC ap- 
ications or to refer the applicants 
the appropriate RFC office. 


Objective: To Mzke, 


Not Decline, a Loan 
The RFC always tries to find a way 
nake-—not to decline—a loan. The 
essity for its understanding of 
all types of applications is illustrated 
oy the fact that loans have been 
approved for almost every type of 
Nusiness, including sponge gathering 
Florida, salmon fishing in Alaska, 
mining in Pennsylvania, cattle 
ing in Vermont, and fruit process- 

g in California. 

lere has been some conjecture 
erning the losses RFC may suffer. 
is a pleasure to report that the 
Corporation already has collected 
more than three-fourths of its dis- 
ed loans. It has paid its own way 


the 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 








Convertible Preference Steck 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


ular quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the 

ble Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
T CORPORATION has been declared 
e January 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
rece he close of business on December 9 
939. The transfer hooks will not close. Checks 
Will be maile4 
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Common Steck—Kegular Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
nm cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
) OMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
RPORATION, payable January 1, 1940, to 
¢ d at the close of business 
transfer books wil! not 





Treasurer 


I. SNYDER 





they | 


Constitution to those who wish 


without appropriation, including its 
operating expenses and interest on 
the money it has borrowed. In addi- 
tion, a reserve fund has been created 
which it is believed by the Directors 
will be sufficient to absorb all prob- 
able losses. Although RFC has not 
been unmindful of the economic pur- 
poses for which it was established, 
it has striven constantly to prevent 
the dissipation of the public moneys 
entrusted to it. 


Need for Long-Term 


Loans to Business 

It must be emphasized that in mak 
ing business loans the RFC embarked 
upon a novel venture. Long-term 
loans for business enterprises were, 
in private financing, the exception 
rather than the rule. Yet there is a 
real demand and necessity for this 
type of loan. More than four hundred 
thousand small businesses form the 
mainstay of thousands of average 
American communities. Many of 
these are the nucleus of an entire 
village and when their operations 
cease the effect upon the prosperity 
of the whole community is disastrous. 
Investigation reveals that the fore- 
most enemy to the success of a busi- 
ness is an inadequate flow of credit 


Two Elements: Credit 

And Working Capital 
The two elements—credit and 
working capital—are essential to pro- 


vide means for purchasing needed 
equipment, assuring plant modern- 


P FREEDOM OF SPEECH: ‘ 
A VIGILANT COURT 


VIGOROUS reminder that 


‘& Supreme Court stands as a bul- 
wark against encroachment upon the 
civil liberties of the people came last 
week when the tribunal declared un- 
constitutional city ordinances re- 
stricting distribution of handbills 
and other literature from door to 
door. 

In the decision presented Nov. 22 
by Associate Justice Roberts, with 
Associate Justice McReynolds dis- 
senting, the Supreme Court extended 
the “freedom of the press” principle 
to handbills as well as periodicals 
It declared unconstitutional ordi- 
nances of Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Worcester which forbid handbill dis- 
tribution streets be littered and 
it rendered void an ordinance of 
Irvington, N. J., under which an ar- 
rest had been made for canvassing 
from house to house in the distribu- 


lest 





tion of religious literature. Ordi- 
nances of other cities must be re- 
vised accordingly 

“Althou a nunicipati 1) 
enact ns in the interest of 
public health, welfare or <¢ 
venience, these may not abridge 





individua iberties secured by the 


rs. With the pros- 
pect that business will be moderately 
better next year, revenues from taxes 


the + 


4 deficit of $2.5 billion and the goal 


of reducing the deficit by one bil- 
lion dollars would be reached. 

But few people in Washington ex- 
pect that this will take place. Of 
the many reasons, the first is that 
Congressional leaders such as Sena- 
tor James F. Byrnes (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, while they may approve re- 
duced expenditures for WPA, are not 
likely to permit any substantial re- 
duction in farm payments. Many 
Congressional leaders may favor in- 
creasing farm subsidies. 

At the same time there will be 
many pressures on Congress to in- 


HOW THEY 
BUSINESSES 


ization and permitting business ex- 
pansion and promotion. 


Thus, to aid small business to exist 


and thrive, RFC stands by as an 
emergency financing agency to 
stimulate and encourage private 


lending and, when that lending will 
not meet legitimate credit demands, 
RFC will make available to bor- 
rowers the necessary funds. There is 
no desire in the part of Govern- 
ment to impose its service upon the 
public. Yet, when in spite of every 
effort to encourage private lenders 
to meet the demands of sound busi- 
ness these lenders are unable or un- 
willing to do the job, there is no al- 
ternative. 

The RFC has had a far-reaching 
effect upon the economic and social 
life of the nation. This end has been 
achieved in a tangible sense by the 
disbursement of funds Intangibly 
it has been achieved by fostering the 
assurance that if private capital 
fails to perform its normal credit 
function, the RFC is omnipresent, 
ready and able to lend a helping 
hand. 

The RFC performs a varied func- 
tion. It provides a source of credit 
at reasonable rates for deserving ap- 
plicants. It promotes universal credit 
Stability. It inspires widespread pub- 


lic confidence. It underwrites the 
business future of America. 
(Foregoing is full tert of a 


radio address over a National 
Broadcasting Company network 


Nov. 20 } 


speak, write, print or circulate in- 
formation or opinion,” the Court 
held. “This Court has characterized 
he freedom of speech and that of 
the press as fundamental personal 
rights and liberties. The phrase is 
not an empty one and was not lightly 
used.” 

A year ago, the Court held void an 
ordinance of Griffin, Ga., requiring 
police permission to distribute litera- 
ture. 

Last June, the Court invalidated an 
ordinance of Jersey City which for- 
bade public meetings without a per- 
mit, to assure there would be no dis- 
order as a result, and which also re- 
stricted distribution of literature. 
This case was the outgrowth of con- 
troversy between Mayor Frank 
Hague and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

Three years de- 
clared unconstitutional a Louisiana 
law, enacted at the behest of the late 
Senator Huey Long, placing a tax on 


ago the Court 


newspaper advertising as an attempt 
to restrict the freedom of the press 
the eal e Su- 
yreme as alou zua d 
in tie It not b 
che ecisions to that effe 


+ crease 














Lamsqraze Cutting the Deficit: Can It Be Done? 


for low-cost 
housing, for a national health pro- 
gram, for a nation-wide electric 
grid system, for a hundred and one 
old or new programs. 

Many of these programs, including 
both housing and health bills already 
pending before Congress, have the 
active support of Administration fol- 
lowers in Congress, if not the direct 
blessing of the President. 

If experience is an accurate yard- 
stick, after all the debate is stilled 
Congress will have increased rather 
than cut the total expenditures 
planned by Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Budget Director. 

If Congress raises the deficit it 
must also decide whether it wants to 
raise the national debt limit—which 
will be reached soon at the present 
rate of deficit financing—or levy new 
taxes, 

Here again, Mr. Roosevelt has an- 
nounced himself in favor of a new 
tax—presumably a war profits tax— 
to pay the cost of national defense. 

Here, too, Congress, under elec- 
tion year pressures, is not likely to 
accept any important tax legislation, 

The close of the budget season, 
when the new fiscal year begins on 
July 1, 1940, is more likely than not 
to find the projected deficit as large 
or larger than this year’s. But the 
unpleasant choice will have been 
made by Congress, not by the Ad- 
ministration, 


expenditures 


pen in 
Government agencies to aid him in 
stamping out this practice.. 





|‘ 


of this country’s Atlantic sea- 


board looked like the economic map 


of Central Europe. One State taxed 
another's One State pro- 


hibited entry of the products of an- 


exports. 


other. Stamp and other special taxes 


were imposed on out-of-State busi- 
ness. 
were fast becoming small, nationalis- 
tic and self-contained. 
Business-minded freedom- 
minded Founding Fathers put a stop 
to that with the Constitution of 1787, 
which contains specific prohibition 


and 


against State import and export 
taxes, but evidently this has not 
been enough. 
Movement to Prevent 
A Repetition of Evil 
Secretary of Commerce Harry 


topkins now has taken steps to check 
what appears to him to be a twen- 
tieth-century repetition of that 
eighteenth-century evil. 

State governments now invoke san- 


itary and health laws against each 
other to keep the milk, butter and 
cheese from rival States out of the 
home market. 
garine heavily, others have set up 
| “ports of entry” and checking sta- 
tions at their borders. 
trucks and busses are heavily taxed 
in many States; others place burden- 
some levies on itinerant merchants. 


Some States tax mar- 


Out-of-State 


Harry Hopkins, accordingly, took 
hand last week to urge six 





The newly independent States 


He is- | 


FIRST AID FOR BUSINESSES 
' HURT BY TRADE BARRIERS | 3’,%0% Poses: Acministzation 


the year 1787 the economic map ¢ sued invitations to the Departments 


of State, Labor and Justice, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency and the National 
Resources Committee to join a com- 
mittee for the purpose. 

Spearhead of the drive will be the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, Congress’ fact-finding agency 


which has been probing business 
practices. Its chairman, Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, is 


asked by Secretary Hopkins to open 


13 


= ann a 
terdepartmental committee has been 
rear Zed 

Th 10t the first time the prob- 
lem has been attacked. The Agricul- 


tural and 


Commerce Departments, 


of State Governments, National As- 
of Commissioners, Secre- 
and Directors of Agriculture 
other groups already have 
Studied this matter. 

But Secretary Hopkins now finds 
the situation so serious that he re- 
marked in his letters of invitation 
last week: “During the past few 
years the problem of interstate bar- 
riers to free trade between the sev- 
eral States has grown to be a serious 
threat to the economic life and busi- 
ness well-being of our country. It 


sociation 
tarles 


and 











public hearings on the interstate has resulted in loss of business gen- 
trade barrier problem, after an in- ' erally.” 
or Name your sports, name your 
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YO pleasures... you'll find them all 
6% 8 in Tucson. Excellent hotels, guest 
ranches and lodges assure your 
complete comfort. 
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Enjoy the journey 
over the comfort- 
able Golden State 
Route on either of 
Rock Island’s fine 
trains, daily from 
Chicago—the de 
luxe GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED or the 
friendly CALIFOR.- 
NIAN. Every travel 
ease. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


A 


New York to Trenton. In its practical service co mankind finely 
drawn copper goes into electro magnets for many uses; it, goes 
into delicate wires used in telephone, radio and television equip- 
ment; miles of it may go into a motor or a generator. And a 


pound of copper yields 50 feet of 12-gauge electrical wire for 


the modern home. 


Interestingly enough, this metal some 55 centuries ago — new- 
found, rare and precious—-became man’s first medium of barter. 
Today, through man's ingenuity, copper is fulfilling its destiny as 
the ‘Metal of Progress’. For, beginning in the 1880's when 
Anaconda’s great Butte mines began systematic production, civili- 


zation's forward surge demanded large quantities of copper for the 


the growth of electricity and our standards of living would have 


Copper can be! 








POUND of copper could be fabricated into a strong, 


gossamerlike thread 60 miles long—the distance from 


furtherance of electrical development. And without this copper 


been immeasurably retarded. 


Copper —A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose development 
America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is today 
to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come...through 


continued research and constantly improving methods of fabrication. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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MISUSE OF POWER 


Unanimous Opinion by U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Condemns Labor Board for Failing to 
Weigh Evidence Judicially and for Substituting “Surmise” and “Suspicion” for Proof— 


Why Was This Decision Not Published in the Newspapers of America? 





















































By DAVID LAWRENCE 4 Will Congress rise to its responsibilities and meet 4 Our first question is whether the record substan- 4 There is no basis for the finding that the respondent 
the demand of the last two years that it prescribe tially supports a finding by the Board that the | would refuse to bargain with the representatives of | 
HEN a United States Circuit Court of Ap- legislative standards and require of administrative respondent refused to agree to bargain collectively | a union certified to it as the bargaining agency of 
peals denounces the National Labor Rela- boards that they give a fair trial to the citizen? with the union if it were designated as bargaining {| its employees as the result of an election. 
tions Board and accuses it of substituting agency of the employees in an election. The Board | The men who were or- 
“surmise” and “guess” and “suspicion” for Following is the full text of the decision of the | concluded that the respondent was fully apprised RULING BASED dered to be reinstated were 
proof, it would seem that such a decision is news United States Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, by | from the’ beginning of the activity among its ON ‘SUR 7  Buchanon, a hand sander, 
by every standard of news judgment prevailing Judges Simons, Hicks, Allen: employees toward self-organization; that its fore- M SE Barnett and Hicks, while 
heretofore. The National Labor Relations Board seeks, by its | men denounced the union; threatened its mem- IS REJECTED the respondent was ordered 
It is not often that a high court administers a re- petition, enforcement against the respondent of its | bers with the loss of jobs; that its.officer Shumate to pay Morrison a mini- 
buke to administrative tribunals. The provocation order of January 7, 1939, directing the reinstatement declared an intention to close the plant if the union mum amount of wages. Buchanon was laid off; he 
must have been deep, indeed, to cause a three judge of three of its employees and the payment of wages succeeded in organizing; that the respondent de- was a member of the union and had solicited others 
court, including Judge Florence Allen of Ohio—one to a fourth who does not desire reinstatement, upon clined to recognize the union as representative with- to join. There was nothing unusual in this laying 
w he liberal members of the : out an election and expressly refused to bargain off of Buchanon. His work was that of a common 
of the best known of the findings made by the Board that the respondent had = aed 6 
judiciary—to excoriate the Labor Board by a unani- been guilty of unfair labor practices including the with it if designated at an election. laborer and when there was not sufficient work the 
mous opinion. Yet we search the newspapers in discharge of employees for union activities. The We explore the record for support. Winebarger, number of sanders was from time to time reduced. 
vain for any report of the case which was decided cease and desist provisions of the order are the | a foreman, had expressed to an employee the view The Board draws the inference first that Buchanon 
November 8th, at Cincinnati, Ohio. . . that unions had never done anything to help him; was not laid off but discharged, and second, that his 
on No , , usual ones commanding the respondent to refrain : y 8 nig P : : ‘ ves 
Except for a casual reference to the decision in from discouraging membership in labor organiza- that strikes had resulted from the activities of or- discharge was for union activity, from the fact that 
the Cincinnati papers and a brief report in the John- tions and coercing employees in the exercise of ganizers in which men had been killed, and that he there was a practice at the plant to pay off dis- 

. . ' 
son City, Tenn., papers where the Empire Furniture rights to self-organization, and also command it to had seen where the CIO had caused much trouble; charged men immediately but to pay off those who 
Corporation—victim of the Labor Board’s misguided bargain collectively with representatives of its em- and Leonard, another foreman, had given it as his of their own accord leave at the next pay day. It 
order—is located, nothing comprehensive appears to opinion that the CIO were “a bunch of communists ignores, however, the evidence that Buchanon de- 

; . , " ployees. 4 : ded hi t and it was for that reason 
have been published anywhere else. Certainly the The respondent challenges the validity of the fit to stir up trouble”. There is no evidence that anes oe pay © ee ma : at r 
New York newspapers can hardly have been fur- order as in response to findings not based upon sub- these observations reflected the view of respondent's to — Pept pt = . — oe an- 
: a . A : other, and by the simple expedient of rejecting con- 
nished with an adequate dispatch reporting the na- : : , management, that the foremen were expected to, in- , . : 
peomugec pe De hn ig a P § stantial evidence. The controversy appears here for ae ot GA penlt tale baad geri ate troverting evidence destructive of both as not en- 
mot te mip tod peeran li all the second time. The first order of the Board was yi ciate sie ean Uhlan. hee Ue Bie aur ake titled to credence even though unimpeached, the 
has ne pn and it is a ruling that oar peep 0 ee dani of employees ‘ en eee Se eee ee ee 
Board, there is no difficulty getting a copy of the a ap ner 1 melamine sarang - = We fail to find ovidenes of Shumate’s declared in- Geehanges ane Ser unten ocriy 3 Sartor conget 
bape in Washi But i oard's petition, the order was remanded to it for iedaiihdites ti, ition ‘ten ih f th . di to be supported by his hearsay statement that after 
opinion here in : as react ut it ag god further consideration in accord with familiar prece- 2% ion to ¢ ~~ e plant if t —- ongying hes his discharge two additional sanders were immedi- 
o a . 
of this particular mages ig ny e = _ dent (Ford Motor Co. v. N.L.R.B., 305 U.S. 364), ic ag ° repens re “0 upon for this ately employed. To recite this evidence is suffi- 
through the customary channels. it ee! e ts was thereafter vacated and supplemental proceed- te A po oe ayaye wairignese* who _ ciently to characterize it. Buchanon testified, “the 
neither the Labor Board agents: nor the corre- ings led to the present decision. The Board peti- warned by Shumate that he must not solicit union day after I was laid off they put two more men on.” 
spondents of the press associations in Cincinnati are tions for enforcement of its latest order—there is members On Geenpeny prapery oF abuse those who “Q. Are you sure of that? A. Lonnie Honeycutt 
at fault and that carelessness somewhere else failed no petition by the respondent to set it aside failed to respond. He testified that Shumate said to said he would take the stand on it.” Honeycutt 
to bring this important decision to the attention of him, “When it comes to where we can’t do any- was not produced and there was no explanation of 
the American people. It is a mystery that ought to FIRM AIDED The respondent is en- thing, we will lock the gate and leave out of here”. his absence. We understand fully that the Board 
be solved. gaged in the manufacture While this statement was vigorously and categor- is not bound strictly by technical rules of evidence. 
But, in any event, the case is of far-reaching sig- IN REDUCING of furniture at Johnson ically denied, nevertheless, if it was made, it fails to We do not understand that this is a caveat to ar- 
nificance. It confirms the point of view expressed City, Tennessee. It re- support the finding. When industry for whatever bitrarily substitute surmise, suspicion and guess for 
on this page two weeks ago when we drew attention RELIEF LOAD ceives the major part of its cause can no longer function, the locking of the proof. 
to the tendency of Congress to abdicate its law- _ taw materials from without gate is beyond the exercise of volition on the part Barnett was engaged in 
making, function and delegate to commissions and the State through instrumentalities of interstate of management. DISCHARGES assembling table bases by 
boards the right to disregard rules of evidence and commerce and ships much of its finished product The record supports the finding that the respon- means of an_ instrument 
issue decisions affecting the economic life and death into other States. While some question of juris- dent declined to recognize the union as representa- NOT LINKED TO called a “horse clamp.” The 
of modern enterprise. diction was in the beginning suggested, attack upon tive of its employees without an election. We do UNION STATUS method proved unsatisfac- 
The case of the Empire its exercise is no longer pressed, and we conclude not understand this to be a condemned labor prac- tory and was discarded. 
CONFIDENCE Furniture Corporation cov- that the Board appropriately exercised jurisdiction. tice when the management desires reasonable proof Other men were assigned to assembling by a new 
ers more than two years of In view of the issue and findings it seems impor- of majority unionization and its selection of a bar- method, Barnett being meanwhile laid off. He con- 
IN BOARD hen aetie te eenkl eheet tant to consider the origin of the respondent’s enter- gaining agency. The executive officers requested cluded that he was discharged and the next day 
. ' prise. It is successor to the Empire Chair Compan proof that those who professed to represent the men called for his tools and drew his pay. His conclusion 
MAY SUFFER have arisen except for the ; “sige P pany : P d = 
provisions of the Wagner which was liquidated in the bankruptcy court and had authority so to do. They offered to produce, that he was discharged is not otherwise supported 
Modi will oli tas alien cn et ened Gs: ee tee its plant surrendered to holders of defaulted bonds. though they did not produce, membership cards. | and there is no evidence associating the discharge, 
ak nemiaie, te tx Yew bie of conn the Rater Beesd For three years the plant was idle, contributing to This would have told the respondent nothing, since if he was discharged, to union activities. Bernie 
should have from the beginning perceived to be a the distress of the unemployed in Johnson City. it had no record of employee signatures with which Morrison was likewise laid off because there was no 
racket. Public confidence in the Labor Board will Through the activity of one Shumate, a retired ae SEUNp ETS Gn GENES, (Se SuUpONEIN wabeeNNNS Gn further work. | 
not be built up, as indeed the Circuit Court of Ap- banker and at present Secretary-Treasurer of the Gestion, ste repented request for an election is not There is credible evidence, not impeached, that 
peals itself warns, if the Board allows itself to be respondent, a new enterprise was started in the old mcaeogn oe — ee a ovenptotiee ot sMerrteen's work tak fame OF grentty in quality 
mis-used as in this instance plant through cooperation of private enterprise with a a cae ae a upon it the necessity and it also appears that he secreted certain patterns. 
. “oe ” of time within which to perfect necessary machiner i i i 
The Labor Board has often been sustained by the community effort. The Johnsoa City Chamber of dee belting Pp y inery pls evidence that could raed — his | 
Circuit Courts of Appeals and has a good record of Commerce and the municipality gave substantial aid Setietiias Wis eit Gadi shade tte ‘ discharge to union activity is solicitation of mem- | 
approvals in the Supreme Court of the United to it, in order to ease the local relief load; the Cham- peice y cae TES CRS FOCPORSON 80> bers during working hours, and abuse of fellow 
Ss b he i h 1 1 4 sel ber of Commerce loaning the new corporation $17,500 angerthet or - oe wees the UENee even: He ot workers. If so connected his discharge was not in 
tates but the issues have largely concerned points . ‘ an election it were designated as the employee bar i i We h 
f 1 d f fact, F : 1 to help it meet conditions for the approval of a loan ta: a Ploye . pursuance of an unfair labor practice. e have 
of law and not of tact. Kor some time employers : d gaining agency. This finding not only flies in the ently pointed out (N.L.R.B. v. Sands Mfg. Co 
h b sneintt hat if the Labor Board i by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of . - recently p LARD. V. &- ©0., 
ave been insisting that 1% the Labor Board is to ee ian Pr face of evidence produced by the respondent 96 Fed. (2) 721), that the statute does not interfere 
ke final findi i f “fact” then th $175,000, and the City aiding by remitting back taxes : ae ; : ° , 
make final findings on questions of “fact then the : ; through witnesses whose credibility is not im- ith the employers’ right to discharge for violation | 
Board will continue to win all its cases in court and lowering current assessments. eached, but is in di fli ith th i be Bas ee ee : 
tas tie bidiilnts annie tilts: te aehiaane ont 40 . “ » Dut fs in Cirect conflict with the evidence of contract and that discharge is not an unfair labor | 
- The respondent be gan or its own representative. s s is 
amines it impartially. This is precisely what the FOREMEN operations in June of 1935 poet char ip sesenienes the Recharges emplayes 
: sletinls hank . on ; r of a union. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit has just done. : Birgil C. Finch, field ex- ‘ a . , 
op Seid - ya: HOSTILE TO Up to the time the present NO EVIDENCE ii . . Hicks was discharged for violating a company rule 
It is an important precedent and raises the pertinent ishor contr b it aminer for the Board, was : : A : | 
question of whether the Wagner Act should be oversy began 1 asked, “Q. Now, Mr. Finch against running to the time clock. A serious acci- 
had made substantial prog- ae ae Maiege : i i actice 
amended so that the findings of the Labor Board on UNIONIZATION hibitine i , io OF REFUSAL didn’t Mr. Shumate and Gent to on emplayes eeeeinng Sep hossag oinhgn Oe 
; f fact h ft at ia Gon sian ; _ $088, exhibiting its product ie Monies tis tall dm and a demand by the company carrying group in- 
ba oO Z —— a usive . at the markets in Chicago and in New York, but TO BARGAIN slant 56 the elect! y surance that it cease, led to the adoption of the rule. 
Unfortunately this throws a large burden on the manufacturing principally only as orders were re- slit Gaik ta diccentil thee the: enbin Me apna ‘a While compliance may not always have been vigi- 
courts but, on the other hand, it is better that the ceived. Its R. F, C. loan has been only slightly thet they would be glad to sit down and ie oe lantly enforced, the rule existed and there is cumu- 
pee re have rp ay _ that the citizen reduced. It employs a maximum of 350 men, and iitiak teal a wh ati allies soemenianaal ? lative evidence, not only from his supervisors but 
shou e victimized by tribunals which substitute up to April, 1937. i ; soi, eee i wot i i 1 
“surmise” and “suspicion” for proof and feel justi- J “re Pag dicswasarsy = wi aaneree A. Probably they did; I think they did, yes.” wary ™ a — a oe 
p p eel jus appear to have been unattended with any difficulty i gat and so incurred the penalty of discharge threatened 
Nie tae: Mlle Meant Miiineeen Ci tall slices © : : We understand the binding effect of the fact , P : : 
g s gress has told them to or complaint on their part, Late in April one ndings of the Matlenal Leber Relatiens Board for its violation. There is no support for the find- 
disregard the “rules of evidence”. B : , : ; ? i i i s 
For if justice is not done by these administrative penrgbrigheny | om “Emsam rs amytty. ~aegteagscil when such findings are supported by substantial pet A ee Ce See 9s 
tribunals, there is no way to compensate the victims : e Textile Workers’ Organizing Com- evidence. We are not bound by findings not so ath ~ ; ; . P T 
, " © y be i ++ ; . . . . t 
year D way ane mittee, an affiliate of the Committee for Industrial supported. (Washington, Virginia and Maryland The petition of the board for enforcement of its 
of injustice. Thus in the present case two years of Organization, and requested that the employees of Coach Company y. National Labor Relations Board order must be denied because its findings of unfair 
labor trouble resulted at a critical time in the evolu- the plant be organized into a union, A representa- 301 U. S. 142: Anotledtion Elec, P. Compan labor practices are unsupported by substantial evi- 
tion of a struggling business. Now that the Circuit five c Ai ag : ie Reg . Sensi i 
Court of ine a coma Ans decisior ps sid Se ee Se Soar Oe Sees ae eee OF National Labor Relations Board, 93 Fed. 2nd, 985, Ties tae tees 4 ye <td a 
1 has sai organization. It proceeded rapidly—it is contended CCA 4 : : : oe a, See 
that the Labor Board was guilty of distortion of the that approximately 300 men signed union cards d ; ohne poanpes ape pape ce 2 2 ey eC ee ee 
evidence, no damages can be collected by the citizen It appears from the record that several of the re- spnrendideasucrnars mind — woneye we adequate charged with its enforcement, doubtless in the belief 
from the Government to pay for the time lost. Nor | spondent’s foremen were hostile to unionization iuslaat te se aes y eae ieee Gk ton Fi cdg quan wingsed comitiagh gers igs haga ssid 
is the Labor Board in any way obligaied to make While these foremen were entrusted with complete <ngey ~_— syne gaping ey — | ness in weighing evidence and that time and re- 
amends by altering its procedure for the examina- | responsibility for hiring and discharci P . CCA 2, Aff. 50S U.S. 197.) In a recent case involv- sponsibility must develop a judicial approach to dis- 
tion of witnesses or for the taking of testimony in | wa oe anid oo wor pete ns. deapardog pod ing the validity of an order of the Board, National puted issues in a tribunal which, though adminis- 
I i : ° ° 
the future. | irrebuttable or even a reasonable inference arises gl “or — ~ ree hehe nd trative, exercises to such large extent the high 
Upon Congress, as the representative of the : ; a ed. 2nd, 13, we said, “The rule of substantial evi- judicial function. It may not be amiss—indeed, it 
people, rests the oblicati that a lay-off or discharge was for union activity dence is one of fundamental importance and is the may be in the highest public interest—to observe 
» rests the obligation to put an e marr a pi 
ine Aion A p ad n a to the when the annual labor turnover was 200 and there dividing line between law and arbitrary power.” We that the beneficent purposes of the Act will not be 
P Pp s the Circuit Court of | is cumulative evidence contra. We must search the adhere to that view and other Circuits gi isi ; 
: Cit other Circuits give approval ff d by d h 
Appeals has characterized the twisting of the evi- | . oad eee effectuated by decisions such as that presently re 
4 aay sitet sting record for something more substantial and definite thereto. (Cupples Co. Manufacturers v. National viewed 
ence in the Empire Furniture case. ,» to sustain the findings. Labor Relations 1 9 ses : 
¥ g ¥ abor Relations Board, 106 Fed. 2nd, 100, CCA 3.) v Petition denied. 
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